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Editorials 


IS WAR With war raging between nations and with the 
MURDER? possibility of its demands upon the young man- 
hood of America, a somewhat complex question 
is again under consideration, namely, Is active service in the 
army a violation of the Mosaic commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” which commandment is restated both by Paul and 
by James? Because of a professed enlightened conscience 
certain individuals and some sects are claiming exemption 
from active warfare. Respecting this contention, the great 
majority of Christians—equally enlightened and equally spir- 
itual—disagree. The solution of the problem does not lie 
in the notion that some are more enlightened or spiritual than 
others. It is rather a matter of the consideration and right 
interpretation of all that the Bible teaches on the subject. 

In the third dispensation of human history—that of hu- 
man government—, God committed authority to men by 
which they may govern themselves. They are held responsi- 
ble for right principles and right government in the earth. 
The highest exercise of authority committed to man is that 
of taking human life when the protection of society so 
demands. The officer who, in the service of the state, takes 
the life of a criminal whom the state has sentenced to execu- 
tion has not committed murder. It is a God-appointed service, 
even though it is not a pleasant task. Similarly, the police 
officer who, when checking the progress of a crime, is obliged 
to kill is never to be apprehended for murder; he is rather 
cited for faithfulness to duty. With atrocity abroad in the 
world, there can be no functioning of human government 
apart from the taking of human life. That form of senti- 
mentalism which proposes to abolish capital punishment and 
which refuses to sustain a just war, is a one-sided view of 
the testimony of God’s Word. 

Should occasion arise in which crime, insurrection, or 
treason toward government is too great for the constituted 
police to control, it becomes necessary at once to augment 
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the police protection by drafting citizens. Such a procedure 
is wholly within the God-appointed responsibility for human 
government. Again, if the whole nation is attacked by a 
foreign foe, it becomes necessary—if homes and institutions 
which depend on government protection are to exist—to draft 
a mighty army of defense. Such a procedure is likewise 
wholly within the God-appointed responsibility for human 
government. It is the only course open to men by which they 
can discharge their duty in respect to self-government in the 
earth. 

In view of these facts, no citizen has a moral right to 
receive protection for himself and his family, to receive 
benefit from the government—fire protection, postal service, 
and educational provisions—who will not, in turn and in 
time of need, protect and serve his government. 

There is, on the one hand, such a thing as a war of ag- 
gression in which a whole nation plays the role of criminal, 
and there is, on the other hand, such a thing as a war of 
defense in which the principles of human rights and govern- 
ment are challenged. In the one case, war is murder; in the 
other case, it is a high and righteous function of God- 
appointed government. Honor given to a soldier who fights 
for the protection of home and native land, who defends a 
righteous cause, is justified to the fullest degree. 

A subtle form of this complex question arises when the 
fact that Christians are said to be citizens of heaven is cited 
as a ground for non-compliance with the proper demands of 
earthly citizenship. There is need, again, at this point to 
recognize all that the Bible teaches respecting citizenship. 
Heavenly citizenship is a glorious reality, but it does not 
cancel earthly citizenship. The specific features of demo- 
cratic government are not referred to in the Bible since that 
form of government did not exist during the period covered 
by Bible history; however, none will fail to see the force of 
the Scriptures which direct Christians as to their duty to 
government. It is written: “Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore 
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resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the power? do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same: for he is the minister of 
God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience sake. For for this cause 
pay ye tribute also: for they are God’s ministers attending 
continually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all 
their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour” (Rom. 
13:1-7); “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme; or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do 
well. For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not 
using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. 
Fear God. Honour the king” (1 Pet. 2:13-17). 


>So 


STUDY BIBLIOTHECA SAcRA, like the Seminary by which 

it is published, is committed to the truth that the 
study of the text of the Scriptures, especially by the one who 
is called to teach or preach, is a lifelong undertaking. The 
Apostle was writing to a young preacher when he said 
“Study,” and, fortunately, the subject to be studied is in- 
cluded in the injunction. That subject is “the word of truth.” . 
And to the same young preacher the same Apostle wrote, 
“Preach the word”; which injunction certainly implies a 
knowledge of the Word which can be gained only by study. 
A believing, sincere heart toward the Scriptures is a price- 
less blessing, but it cannot substitute for the accurate under- 
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standing of truth which comes only by a tireless study of the 
Sacred Text itself. A pastor said not long ago: “I never 
read the Bible for myself. When I read it, it is for others”; 
and it is safe to say that others do not profit much by his 
ministry and that his own spiritual life is starved. The self- 
condemning excuses, “I am too busy,” “I do not know how to 
study the Bible,” “I have no working method of study,” or, 
“I cannot make myself attend to study,” indicate a repre- 
hensible fault in the minister’s training; but not such a fault 
as cannot be overcome. The inactivity of the minister’s call- 
ing tends to laziness of body; but the greater tragedy is that 
of a lazy mind, a debilitated will, and a seared conscience 
which is at ease when moments, hours, and even days—all 
of which are of incomparable value—are frittered away over 
unimportant things. 

Many inquiries have been received as to whether the 
Dallas Theological Seminary offers a correspondence course 
of study. The answer is that it does not. However, BIBLIO- 
THECA SACRA purports to supply ministers and advanced 
Bible students with material by which worth-while progress 
may be made in the knowledge of the Bible and its doctrines. 
These courses are in the general fields of theology and exe- 
gesis. Added to these regular courses that continue with 
each issue, are contributed articles by certain of America’s 
best Bible expositors. The quarterly thus becomes of im- 
measurable importance to all who really desire to study. It 
stands alone today in this specific undertaking of providing 
progressive, consecutive, and constructive courses for mature 
students. 

These pages are not merely to be scanned. If the intended 
value is to be secured, they should be read and re-read at 
the study desk with the Bible in hand that every text to 
which reference is made may be investigated with care. It is 
reasonable to expect that many pages will call for repeated 
readings. The men who prepare this material devote many 
days to the preparation of the courses. Their objective is 
not a mere passing entertainment, but rather to give con- 
densed material for study and research. 
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Popular articles are planned, also, for each issue that the 
magazine may minister to the casual reader. 

A real benefit will be secured if each reader of BIBLIO- 
THECA SACRA will make an effort to bring the information 
concerning these courses of study and the unique value of 
this quarterly to the attention of those who would profit by 
it. Incidentally, such service will encourage the editorial 
staff in that their services will minister to a large number 
and the magazine will be adequately supported financially. 

LEWIS SPERRY CHAFER. 


oso fo 


CENTENNIAL The January-March, 1943, issue of BIBLIO- 

THECA SACRA will enjoy the twofold dis- 
tinction of being at the same time the first number of Volume 
100 of BIBLIOTHECA SACRA in its present series, and the be- 
ginning of the 125th year of consecutive publication of 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA and merged magazines. In reality the 
October-December issue of 1942 will complete the hundred 
years of publication under the general title of BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA, as the first volume was issued in New York and Lon- 
don in 1848 by Edward Robinson, eminent philologist and 
topographer of the Holy Land, under the title BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA: or TRACTS AND ESSAYS. This first volume was desig- 
nated as “No. 1.” The following year the title was changed 
to BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and this 
second volume was called “Volume I.” Consequently Volume 
100 will actually be the 101st year of publication. 

The first number of 1943 will be designated as the Cen- 
tennial Issue, and it is hoped that a genealogical table and 
history of the various magazines can be included at that 
time. Only partial information is at present available on some 
of the magazines involved. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA is the oldest surviving representative 
of something like a hundred sister magazines called Biblio- 
theca, ranging alphabetically from Bibliotheca Abessinica 
(1904-1911), of Leyden, later Princeton, N. J., to Bibliotheca 
Zoologica (1846-1880), of Leipzig. The earliest of these was 
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Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum quos Unitarios Vocant (1656- 
1692), of Amsterdam. Only about a dozen Bibliothecae were 
still being published at the outbreak of the present World 
War. Many of them dealt with religious, ecclesiastical, and 
theological subjects. 

Four magazines absorbed by BIBLIOTHECA SACRA antedate 
the magazine itself in their beginnings. The oldest of these 
was the Christian Spectator, later called Quarterly Christian 
Spectator, which was published for 20 years (1819-1838) at 
New Haven by “an Association of Gentlemen.” The Spectator 
was taken over by the “learned and weighty” American 
Biblical Repository, which had begun in 1831 at Andover 
Seminary, and which was in turn received into BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA in 1851. The Repository had already taken over the 
short-lived American Quarterly Observer, published by Bela 
B. Edwards, also of Andover, three volumes of which had 
been issued during the years 1833, 1834. The Christian Re- 
view, a Baptist quarterly, of Boston and later New York, ran 
from 1836 until it was taken over by BIBLIOTHECA SACRA in 
1863, having failed to survive the war. 

Christian Faith and Life, which in itself continued no less 
than 12 other Biblical and homiletical magazines, was merged 
with BIBLIOTHECA SACRA in 1939. As a result of the four 
principal mergers, at least 18 magazines are now being con- 
tinued in this oldest of theological quarterlies in America. 
To name the editors and contributors of these magazines 
would be to call the roll of the greatest conservative Biblical 
and theological scholars of the last century and a half. 


ARNOLD D. EHLERT, 
for the Bibliotheca Sacra 
Centennial 1943 Committee. 


Articles By Staff Writers 


TRINITARIANISM 


By LEWIS SPERRY CHAFER, D.D. 


Author’s Note: This the fifth Article on Trinitarianism attempts a 
consideration of The Incarnation. This was preceded by a discussion 
of Christ’s Pre-existence, His Names, and His Deity; and will be fol- 
lowed by articles on His Humanity, the Kenosis, and the Hypostatic 
Union. There yet remains in this series, and to complete the Trini- 
tarian thesis, a consideration of the Person of the Holy Spirit. 


VI 
HIS INCARNATION 
Introduction. 


The Incarnation is rightfully included as one of the 
seven major events in the history of the universe from its 
recorded beginning to its recorded ending. These events in 
their chronological order are: (1) the creation of the an- 
gelic hosts (Col. 1:16); (2) the creation of material things, 
including man (Gen. 1:1-31); (3) the incarnation (John 
1:14); (4) the death of Christ (John 19:30); (5) the resur- 
rection of Christ (Matt. 28:5, 6); (6) the second advent of 
Christ (Rev. 19:11-16); and (7) the creation of the new 
heavens and the new earth (Rev. 21:1; Isa. 65:17). 

These stupendous events are not only the greatest divine 
undertakings, each and every one, but they, in turn, indi- 
cate the beginnings of a new and measureless advancement 
in the mighty program of divine achievement. The Incarna- 
tion is by no means least in this series, it being no less a 
far-reaching event than that the Second Person of the eternal 
Godhead entered into the human sphere, partaking of the 
human elements—body, soul, and spirit—with the distinct 
purpose of remaining a partaker of all that is human for 
all eternity to come. True, that in Him which was mortal 
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has put on immortality (1 Tim. 6:16), and He has been, 
and is now, glorified with the highest glory known to in- 
finity (Eph. 1:20, 21; Phil. 2:9-11; Heb. 1:3). 

Certainly, from the divine viewpoint, such a descent from 
the ineffable heights of heaven in which the Second Person 
dwelt in the eternity past, to the sphere inhabited by the 
mere creatures of His hand, in order that He might lift 
them to the sphere of His eternal glory, constitutes an event 
of boundless importance. This unprecedented and never-to- 
be repeated crisis-experience in the eternal existence of the 
Second Person is, of itself, beyond the range of human un- 
derstanding; while its effect on that company of redeemed 
ones from among His creatures who, through the inherent 
right established by His advent into their sphere, are finally 
presented in eternal glory conformed to His image, consti- 
tutes an achievement of surpassing importance, whether the 
achievement be valued by the dwellers on earth or by the 
highest of angels in heaven. 

The transcendent importance of this doctrine is to be 
seen in the truth that what the unique God-man is and what 
He does is altogether grounded in the reality of His incarna- 
tion—His essential Deity, His humanity, His Personality, 
and His virgin birth being contributing factors to His The- 
anthropic Person. Though His Deity has been previously 
contemplated, it is germane to the right understanding of 
this theme to inquire, (a) Who became incarnate? (b) 
How did He become incarnate? and (c) For what purpose 
did He become incarnate? 


1. Who Became Incarnate? 


In arriving at even a semblance of an answer to this 
momentous question, it is requisite that a true apprehension 
of the Person of Christ shall be held with worthy convic- 
tions. The doctrine of the Person of Christ is not one of 
mere speculative interest; it undergirds the very structure 
of Christianity itself as well as all that enters into the Mes- 
sianic hope for Israel and for the world. The founders of 
ancient religions served only to originate ideals and sys- 
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tems which could as well have been fostered by any other 
men. The men who initiated these systems did not remain 
as the fountain source of all that they proposed, or the 
living executors of the affairs of the universe in which 
men and angels reside. Even within Judaism and Christian- 
ity men like Moses and Paul might have been substituted 
by other equally good men; but it is not so with Christ. 
On this theme Charles Gore writes: “To recognize this truth 
is to be struck by the contrast which in this respect Chris- 
tianity presents to other religions. For example, the place 
which Mohammed holds in Islam is not the place which Jesus 
Christ holds in Christianity, but that which Moses holds in 
Judaism. The Arabian prophet made for himself no claim 
other than that which Jewish prophets made, other than 
that which all prophets, true or false, or partly true 
and partly false, have always made,—to speak the word 
of the Lord. The substance of Mohammedanism, considered 
as a religion, lies simply in the message which the Koran 
contains. It is, as no other religion is, founded upon a 
book. The person of the Prophet has its significance only 
so far as he is supposed to have certificated the reality of 
the revelations which the book records. 

“Gautama, again, the founder of Buddhism, one, I sup- 
pose, of the noblest and greatest of mankind, is only the dis- 
coverer or rediscoverer of a method or way, the way of sal- 
vation, by which is meant the way to win final emancipation 
from the weary chain of existence, and to attain Nirvana, 
or Parinirvana, the final blessed extinction. Having found 
this way, after many years of weary searching, he can teach 
it to others, but he is, all the time, only a preeminent ex- 
ample of the success of his own method, one of a series of 
Buddhas or enlightened ones, who shed on other men the 
light of their superior knowledge. .. . 

“It was plainly the method of Buddha, not the person, 
which was to save his brethren. As for the person, he 
passed away, as the writer of the Buddhist scripture re- 
peatedly declares, ‘with that utter passing away in which 
nothing whatever is left behind,’ living on only metaphorical- 
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ly in the method and teaching which he bequeathed to his 
followers. We are touching on no disputed point when we 
assert that according to the Buddhist scriptures, the per- 
sonal, conscious life of the founder of that religion was 
extinguished in death. But this single fact points the con- 
trast with Christianity. The teaching of Jesus differs in 
fact from the teaching of the Buddha not more in the ideal 
of salvation which He propounded than in the place held by 
the person who propounded the ideal. For Jesus Christ taught 
no method by which men might attain the end of their be- 
ing, whether He himself, personally, existed or was annihi- 
lated: but as He offered Himself to men on earth as the 
satisfaction of their being—their master, their example, 
their redeemer—so when He left the earth He promised to 
sustain them from the unseen world by His continued per- 
sonal presence and to communicate to them His own life, 
and He assured them that at the last they would find them- 
selves face to face with Him as their judge. The personal 
relation to Himself is from first to last the essence of the 
religion which He inaugurated.’ 

Christ not only originates the universe as its Creator and 
formulates those ideals and principles which are the intrinsic 
glory of the Bible, but He continues to impart Himself to 
finite men and to execute and consummate the program 
which Infinity has devised. With these truths in mind, 
wonder need not be entertained that the Person of Christ 
has been, and is, the central point of all moral and religious 
controversy. The history of this contention will be pur- 
sued by the theological student in another division of his 
discipline. Without the reality of the God-man, there is no 
sufficient ground for the truths of salvation, or for sanctifica- 
tion. This Theanthropic Person is the hope of men of all 
the ages and of the universe itself. 

With these considerations in view, recourse may be had 
to a previous discussion in this thesis wherein the prein- 
carnate Christ has been investigated with specific atten- 


'The Incarnation of the Son of God, pp. 7-10. 
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tion. There it was demonstrated from many Scriptures, and 
seen to be the witness of all the Scriptures, that the One who 
came into this world is none other than the Second Person 
of the Godhead—equal in every respect to the Father, or 
the Spirit. The hypostatic union of natures which the in- 
carnation accomplished, being as a theme assigned to a spe- 
cific division of this treatise as are each of His natures 
separately, extended treatment of these aspects of truth is 
not now to be undertaken. Suffice it to point out that 
Christ is God in His divine nature and man in His human 
nature, but in His Personality as the God-man He is neither 
one nor the other apart from the unity which He is. Isola- 
tion of either nature from the other is not possible, though 
each may be separately considered. The divine nature is 
eternal, but the human nature originates in time. It there- 
fore follows that the union of the two is itself an event in 
time, though it is destined to continue forever. This union 
is a far-reaching accomplishment which is the unique reality 
of the Theanthropic Person. The truth which this union 
embodies is well stated in the Athanasian Creed as follows: 
“Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and hu- 
man flesh subsisting—Who although he be God and man, yet 
he is not two; but one Christ: one, not by conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh; but by taking the manhood into God; 
one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity 
of person; for as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, 
so God and man is one Christ.” The same truth is also pre- 
sented in the second article of the Creed of the Church of 
England: “The Son, which is the Word of the Father, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal 
God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in 
the womb of the blessed virgin of her substance, so that the 
two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead 
and manhood, were joined together in one person, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” 

The Bible provides the best manner of speech in its 
declaration of the truth that it was one of the Godhead Three 
who by incarnation became the God-man. 
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Isaiah 7:14. 

“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel.” This twofold prediction is 
explicit in that it avers that One is to be born of a woman, 
which under no circumstance could imply, as to derivation, 
more than that which is human; yet this One thus born is 
Immanuel, which, being interpreted, is “God with us”—but 
with us in the deeper sense of these words, which is, that 
He has become one of us. 


Isaiah 9:6, 7. 


“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the increase 
of his government and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from hence- 
forth even for ever. The zeal of the LORD of hosts will per- 
form this.” Again the complex, twofold Person is deline- 
ated. He is a Child born and a Son given. Reference is thus 
made both to the human and divine natures. The Child that 
is born will sit on David’s throne, but the Son that is given 
bears the titles of Deity and carries all the government and 
authority of the universe upon His shoulders. 


Micah 5:2. 

“But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” In like 
manner, One is seen to come to a geographical location on 
earth—Bethlehem—, which is a human identification, yet 
His goings forth are from everlasting. 


Luke 1:30-85. 

“And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou 
hast found favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt con- 
ceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his 
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name JESUS. He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David: and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end. Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man? And the angel answered and 
said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” No more explicit assurance of a 
twofold reality could be formed within the bounds of human 
language than is presented in these verses. That which is 
so clearly human is predicated of the One who is the Son 
of the Highest and who was, as no human could be, “that 
holy thing.” 


John 1:1, 2, 14. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. ... And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 
In an earlier exposition of this passage it has been pointed 
out that here, more positively than elsewhere, it is declared 
that the eternal God, the Logos, became flesh that He might 
tabernacle among men. As the context discloses, He it was 
who created all things and from Him ail life proceeds— 
especially that eternal life which those that bc“eve on His 
name and receive Him (vs. 12) do possess. 


Philippians 2:6-8. 

“Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” This great Christological portion 
of the Word of God places Christ in three positions, each 
of which is final as to the entire incarnation revelation: 
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(a) He was in the form of God; (b) He is equal with God; 
and (c) He appeared on earth in the likeness of men. Be- 
yond a few words of exposition, the more extended treat- 
ment of this passage must be reserved for the later consid- 
eration of the Kenosis. The determining word in this con- 
text is μορφῇ which indicates that the preincarnate Christ 
was in the form of God in the sense that He existed in and 
with the nature of God. He was God and therefore occu- 
pied the place of God and possessed all the divine perfec- 
tions. Lightfoot, writing on this Scripture, in loc., and of 
μορφῇ in particular, states: “Though μορφὴ is not the same 
as φύσις or οὐσία, yet the possession of the μορφὴ involves 
participation in the οὐσία also; for μορφὴ implies not the ex- 
ternal accidents but the essential attributes.” His preexist- 
ence in the form of God is complete evidence that He is 
God; but it is this same One who took upon Him the μορφὴ 
of a servant and ὁμοίωμα of men. In both the divine and 
human form there is complete actuality. 


Colossians 1:13-17. 

“Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son: in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins: who is the image of the invisible God, the 
firstborn of every creature: for by him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were created by him, 
and for him: and he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist.” The order of notation is reversed in this 
sublime passage; but the direct declaration is undiminished. 
The One, being human and having provided a redemption 
through His blood, is, nevertheless, none other than the 
eternal Son who is Creator of all things visible and invisible. 


1 Timothy 3:16. 

“And without controversy great is the mystery of godli- 
ness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
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the world, received up into glory.” At this point the reader 
is confronted with a direct assertion, namely, “God was 
manifest in the flesh”; and all else which is here predicated 
of Him serves only to strengthen this well-established truth. 


The Book of Hebrews. 


This epistle abounds with Christological revelation. Most 
conclusive, indeed, is the teaching that the eternal Son and 
Creator who is described in chapter one, is the One who, 
according to chapter two, is partaker, along with the “chil- 
dren,” of “flesh and blood.” 

These passages conduct the mind that is amenable to the 
Word of God to one grand conclusion, namely, that the eter- 
nal Son of God has entered the human sphere. The method 
and purpose of this stupendous move on the part of God are 
yet to be considered. 


2. How Did the Son Become Incarnate? 


The Scriptures answer this question as explicitly as they 
testify to the incarnation. He was born into the human 
family and thus came to possess His own identified human 
body, soul, and spirit. In this may be seen the difference 
between a divine indwelling, which implies no more than that 
human beings may partake of the divine nature, and incar- 
nation, which is no less than the assumption on the part of 
Deity of a complete humanity which is in no way the pos- 
session of another. That the Christ of God was born of a 
virgin is also expressly asserted and without the slightest 
contrary suggestion. The generating of that life in the vir- 
gin’s womb is a mystery; but it is in no way impossible to 
God who creates and forms all things. That Christ was virgin 
born asserts that He received no fallen nature from His 
Father, and, lest it should be thought that a fallen nature 
was permitted to reach Him through His human mother, it 
was declared to Mary by the angel who announced His birth 
that the “holy thing” to be born of her would be, because of 
that holiness, called the Son of God. Recognition of the 
Biblical emphasis upon the truth that Christ was not only 
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free from sinning but also free from a sin-nature is most 
essential. And, again, there is no intimation to the con- 
trary. 

The doctrine of the Virgin Birth is in no way coexten- 
sive with the doctrine of the Incarnation. In the one case 
recognition is given only of an important step in the entire 
incarnation undertaking; whereas, in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, consideration must be extended to the whole 
of the life of the Son of God from the virgin birth on to 
eternity to come. Every revelation of the incarnation bears 
some intimation of its abiding character. It is unto con- 
formity to the glorified God-man that saints of the present 
age are to be brought and thus to be in fellowship with 
Him forever. Their bodies whether translated or resur- 
rected are to be “like unto his glorious body” (Phil. 3:21). 
Of Christ it is declared, “He only hath immortality, dwell- 
ing in light” (1 Tim. 6:16). Resurrection is of the body and 
thus it was in the case of Christ. His human body was 
raised, seen of many witnesses, and ascended into heaven 
where it appeared as the first-fruits of all the saints who 
will appear like Christ in glory. Christ’s glorified human 
body has become a revelation to all angelic hosts of that 
reality which the saints will display in heaven when they, 
too, shall have received their resurrection bodies. Of Christ 
and in relation to His second advent it is said that “His 
feet shall stand in that day on the Mount of Olives, which 
is before Jerusalem on the east” (Zech. 14:4); He will be 
recognized by the physical wounds which He bears (Zech. 
13:6); and as David’s Son He will sit on David’s throne 
(Luke 1:32). Little specific reference is made to Christ’s 
human soul and spirit. The same is true of the saints in 
their future glory. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
Bible employs the term body to include all that is human 
(cf. Rom. 12:1; Heb. 10:5; 1 Tim. 3:16; Heb. 2:14). 

In becoming an identified individual member of the hu- 
man race, it was both natural and reasonable that Christ 
should enter that estate by the way of birth and pursue 
the normal process of development through childhood to man- 
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hood. Any other approach to this estate would not only be 
unnatural, but would have left Him open to grave suspicion 
that His manner of existence was foreign to the human 
family. Further consideration of the more intricate prob- 
lems as to the union of two natures in one Person will ap- 
pear under the treatment of the Hypostatic Union. 


8. For What Purpose Did He Become Incarnate? 


The doctrine of the Incarnation is a revelation of the 
purest character, and in no aspect of it is the student more 
dependent upon the Word of God than when seeking an 
answer to the present question. At least seven major rea- 
sons are disclosed, namely, (a) That He might manifest 
God to man; (b) That He might manifest man to God; (c) 
That He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest; (d) 
That He might destroy the works of the devil; (e) That He 
might be Head over a new creation; (f) That He might sit 
on David’s throne; and (g) That He might be the Kinsman- 
Redeemer. Considering these more at length, it may be 
observed : 

a. That He might manifest God to man. 

The Incarnate Christ is the divine answer to the ques- 
tion as to what God is like. That God-man expresses as 
much of the Infinite One as can be translated into human 
ideas and realities. Christ is God; therefore no fiction was 
enacted when that which is so unlike the fallen man is re- 
duced to the comprehension of those who so greatly need 
to be informed and whose minds are supernaturally dark- 
ened. It is true that when here on earth the Lord displayed 
the power of God. Nicodemus testified: “Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest, except God be with him” 
(John 3:2); but Christ did not come primarily to display 
the power of God. In like manner, He displayed the wisdom 
of God. They said of Him, “Never man spake like this man” 
(John 7:46); yet He did not come primarily to display the 
wisdom of God. Thus, also, He manifested the glory of God. 
This He did on the Mount of Transfiguration, and according 
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to 2 Corinthians 4:6, “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God is in the face of Jesus Christ”; but He did not 
come primarily to exhibit the glory of God. However, He 
did come to unveil the love of God. He who is ever in the 
bosom of the Father is a declaration of that bosom. It is 
written, “No man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him” (John 1:18). God in these last days is 
speaking through His Son (Heb. 1:2); not of power, nor of 
wisdom, nor of glory, but of love. It is also to be noted that 
Christ manifested the love of God in all His earth ministry; 
but the supreme disclosure of that love came with His death 
upon the cross. To this the Scriptures bear witness: “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’ (John 3:16); “But God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us” (Rom. 5:8); “Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because he laid down his life for us” (1 John 3:16); 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
(1 John 4:10). The death of Christ for “sinners” and 
“enemies” is the paramount expression of divine love. The 
death of Christ for a lost race is not the outshining of a 
crisis experience on the part of God. Could the divine at- 
titude be seen as it is now, it would disclose the same sub- 
lime love and willingness, were it called for, to make the 
same sacrifice for those in need that was made at Calvary. 
The love of God knows no spasmodic experience. It is now 
and ever will be what in a moment of time it was exhibit- 
ed to be. This revelation of God to men is made possible and 
tangible by the Incarnation. 

The Incarnation is related to the prophetic office of 
Christ, since the prophet is the messenger from God to man. 
In anticipation of Christ’s prophetic ministry Moses wrote: 
“The LORD thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him 
ye shall hearken. . . . I will raise them up a Prophet from 
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among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words 
in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak in 
my name, I will require it of him” (Deut. 18:15, 18, 19). 
The surpassing importance of this prediction is seen in the 
fact that it is referred to four times in the New Testament 
(cf. John 7:16; 8:28; 12:49, 50; 14:10, 24; 17:8). It is 
stated that this predicted Prophet was to be “of thy breth- 
ren” who is divinely “raised up” from “the midst of thee.” 
This is a clear anticipation of the humanity of the incarnate 
Christ. 

b. That He might manifest man to God. 

Whatever the estimation may be that a fallen race is 
inclined to place on the qualities and dignity of the first 
Adam, it is true that, in His humanity, the Last Adam is the 
all-satisfying ideal of the Creator, the One in whom the 
Father takes perfect delight. Of Him the Father said, “This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This voice 
from heaven was heard at the baptism—His induction into 
the priestly office (Matt. 3:17)—; at the transfiguration— 
when His prophetic ministry was recognized (Matt. 17:5)—; 
and will yet be heard when, according to Psalm 2:7, He 
ascends the Davidic throne to fulfill the office of King. 
Whatever might have been in store for the first Adam and 
his race had there been no fall, is not revealed. However, a 
divine ideal for the Last Adam and His redeemed ones— 
which reaches on into heavenly glory—fills the divine ex- 
pectation to infinite perfection. It being the essential requi- 
site of man as a creature to do the will of the Creator, the 
Last Adam—the Perfect Man—did always those things which 
His Father willed. In this He is the example to all those 
who are in Him. There is a reasonable ground for the call 
extended to all the redeemed to be like Christ: “Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5); 
“For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should fol- 
low his steps” (1 Pet. 2:21). Thus that ethic which is the 
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normal result of sound doctrine has not only an emphasis 
in the written Word, but is embodied and enacted in the 
Living Word. 

c. That He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest. 

As in the theme just concluded Christ is seen before God 
as the representation of all that is perfect in the human 
sphere, so as Priest He may be seen as man’s representative 
to God in sacrifice and in behalf of imperfection in the hu- 
man sphere. No law within the Kingdom of God is more 
arbitrary in its unyielding necessity than that a blood-sacri- 
fice is required for human sin. Whatever may have been 
accepted in the realm of things typical, the final efficacious 
blood could be only of one of the Godhead and without the 
least complicity with the human sin which it was designed 
to remedy. Only God can perform a sacrifice that will meet 
the demands of infinite holiness. There is deep significance 
in the word of the eternal Son addressed to His Father and 
at the time of His coming into the world: “A body hast thou 
prepared me” (Heb. 10:5), and that in contrast to “the 
blood of bulls and of goats” in its incapacity to “take away 
sins.” This Scripture implies that the sacrifice as agreed 
upon in the divine counsels was to be made by the Son, the 
Second Person in the Godhead, and that the necessary blood- 
shedding body had been prepared by the Father. It is, 
therefore, not the blood of a human victim; but the blood 
of Christ who is God (cf. Acts 20:28 where the blood is 
said to be the blood of God). It is the function of the priest 
to make an offering for sin. Christ, as Priest, offered Him- 
self without spot to God (Heb. 9:14; cf. 1 Pet. 1:19). He 
served both as the Sacrifice and the Sacrificer. That 
“precious blood” thus shed becomes the ground upon which 
God may ever deal with human sin. It avails for those who 
are lost if they choose to be sheltered under its saving power. 
It is ever the cleansing of those who are saved (1 John 1:7). 
As a merciful and faithful Priest, the Lord of Glory “ever 
liveth to make intercession for them” who “come unto God 
by him” (Heb. 7:25). Underlying all this is the necessity 
that the Second Person, who undertakes the stupendous task 
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of representing lost men to God, shall have somewhat to offer 
in sacrifice—an acceptable sacrifice of purer blood than that 
of any man or beast. To this end the Incarnation became a 
divine necessity. 

d. That He might — the works of the devil. 

As is to be contemplated later under Satanology, the re- 
lation that existed between Christ and Satan extends out into 
spheres wholly beyond the range of human comprehension. 
Some things are revealed. The attentive mind may trace 
much in the field of comparison between the failure of the 
first Adam under satanic temptation and the victory of the 
Last Adam under similar circumstances. But all temptation 
or testing is within human spheres (James 1:13) and there- 
fore, in the case of Christ, presupposes the Incarnation. 
Again, the death of Christ is said to be the judgment of 
the “prince of this world” and the spoiling of principalities 
and powers (John 12:31; 16:11; Col. 2:15); but death is 
purely a human reality and if the Christ of God must die 
to bring the works of Satan into judgment, it follows that 
He must become incarnate. 

e. That He might be Head over the New Creation. 

The New Creation is a company of human beings united 
to Christ, and these, through redeeming grace, are individ- 
ually saved and destined to appear in glory conformed to 
their Risen Head (Rom. 8:29; 1 John 3:2). They are in 
Him by a relationship which, in the New Testament, is 
likened to that of members of a human body united to, and 
dependent on, its head. They will have resurrection bodies 
conformed to His glorified body (Phil. 3:20, 21); but the 
humanity of Christ requires His incarnation. 

The two remaining divisions of this general theme, name- 
ly, The Davidic throne, and The Kinsman-Redeemer, repre- 
sent the twofold divine purpose—excluding the self-revela- 
tion of God in Christ. The Davidic throne is the consum- 
mation and realization of the earthly purpose (cf. Ps. 2:6); 
while the Kinsman-Redeemer is the means unto the sublime 
end that many sons may be received into glory (Heb. 2:10). 
Due recognition of these so widely different and yet un- 
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changing divine undertakings is fundamental to the right 
knowledge of the Bible. This twofold distinction reaches to 
every portion of the text of the Scriptures and characterizes 
it throughout all things eschatological as well as historical. 
This twofold division of truth is especially to be observed in 
the outworking of the Incarnation. Since these themes oc- 
cupy so large a place in the truth yet to be considered, the 
briefest possible treatment will be accorded them here. 

f. That He might sit on David’s throne. 

Noticeable, indeed, is the fact that the two greatest pas- 
sages bearing on the virgin birth of Christ assign but one 
purpose for that birth—that He might sit on David’s throne. 
These passages read: “For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given: and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
ders: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of 
the LorRD of hosts will perform this” (Isaiah 9:6, 7); “And 
the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found 
favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name JESUS. 
He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the High- 
est: and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David: and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke 
1:30-33). This same earthly purpose is in view in the 
resurrection of Christ. Peter, on the Day of Pentecost, with 
reference to the message of Psalm 16:8-11, states that 
Christ was raised up to sit on David’s throne: “Therefore 
being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne; he see- 
ing this before spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his 
soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corrup- 
tion” (Acts 2:30, 31). Similarly that great earthly purpose 
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is in view in the second advent of Christ: “When the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory” (Matt. 
25:31; cf. 19:28; Acts 15:16). 

The highway of prophecy regarding the Davidic throne 
begins properly with God’s covenant with David as recorded 
in 2 Samuel 7:16. After having told David that he would 
not be permitted to build the temple but that Solomon would 
build it and that David’s kingdom would be established for- 
ever in spite of the evil which his sons might commit, Je- 
hovah said to David, “And thine house and thy kingdom 
shall be established for ever before thee: thy throne shall 
be established for ever.” David’s understanding of this 
covenant is revealed in the verses which follow (18-29) and 
his interpretation of it is in Psalm 89:20-37. David accepts 
this sovereign covenant, recognizing its endless duration. 
From the Scriptures bearing on the divine covenant con- 
cerning David’s throne, little ground may be discovered for 
the prevalent theological notion that Jehovah is anticipating 
in this covenant a spiritual kingdom with the Davidic throne 
located in heaven. Jehovah having directly decreed that 
the Davidic throne would pass to Solomon and his successors, 
a serious problem arises for the spiritualizer of this covenant 
to assign the time when, and the circumstances under which, 
the throne passes into heaven and when the authority of that 
throne changes from that which is earthly to that which is 
heavenly. 

Jeremiah announces the same continuity in succession 
as that revealed to David: “Behold, the days come, saith the 
LoRD, that I will perform that good thing which I have 
promised unto the house of Israel and to the house of Judah. 
In those days, and at that time, will I cause the Branch of 
righteousness to grow up unto David; and he shall execute 
judgment and righteousness in the land. In those days 
shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely: and 
this is the name wherewith she shall be called, The LORD our 
righteousness. For thus saith the LORD; David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel... . 
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Thus saith the LorD; If my covenant be not with day and 
night, and if I have not appointed the ordinances of heaven 
and earth; then will I cast away the seed of Jacob, and 
David my servant, so that I will not take any of his seed 
to be rulers over the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: for 
I will cause their captivity to return, and have mercy on 
them” (Jer. 33:14-26). This prediction was fulfilled to the 
time of Christ both by the succession of kings so long as 
the Davidic throne continued, and then by those named in 
Matthew 1:12-16 who were, in their respective generations, 
entitled to sit on David’s throne. With the birth of Christ 
into this kingly line—both through His mother and through 
His foster father—He who ever lives and ever will live, com- 
pletes the eternal promise to David which Jeremiah declares. 
Had the anticipated Davidic kingdom been that supposed 
spiritual reign from heaven, there would be no occasion for 
the throne rights to pass to any earthly son of David, nor 
would there be any occasion for an incarnation into the 
Davidic line. Authority over the earth had been freely 
exercised from heaven in previous ages and could have con- 
tinued so. Apart from the earthly, Davidic throne and king- 
dom, there is no meaning to the title ascribed to Christ, “The 
son of David.” Great significance is to be seen in Christ’s 
answer to Pilate’s question, “Art thou a king then?” “Thou 
sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth” (John 18:37). 

It may be concluded, then, that the Second Person be- 
came incarnate that the promise to David might be fulfilled. 
To that end, the throne and kingdom of the Incarnate One 
is said to abide forever, being occupied by the eternal Mes- 
siah of Israel. Such is the direct and uncomplicated witness 
of the Word of God. Thus the Incarnation is required that 
the King may sit on David’s throne forever. 

g. That He might be a Kinsman-Redeemer. 

When the major division of Systematic Theology, Soteri- 
ology, is under consideration, it will be demonstrated that at 
least fourteen reasons are assigned in the Bible for the death 
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of Christ, and, since He was born to die, it follows that He 
was born, or became incarnate, for each and all of these 
reasons. However, the major portion of these reasons are 
but varying aspects of the general theme of the cure of sin, 
which, so far as the incarnation is concerned, may be at- 
tended under the one aspect of soteriological truth—The 
Kinsman-Redeemer. As in so many instances, a doctrine is 
now confronted which transcends all human understanding; 
for none could ever fully know in this life the occasion for 
redemption which is sin, the price of redemption paid which 
is the precious blood of Christ, or the end of redemption 
which is the estate of those who are saved. The truths in- 
volved in this theme are foreshadowed in the Old Testament 
under what is properly designated The Kinsman-Redeemer 
Type. Two general lines of teaching inhere in the Old 
Testament type: (a) The law governing the one who would 
redeem (Lev. 25:25-55), and (b) the example of the redeem- 
er (The Book of Ruth). The type of redemption is most 
simple but the antitype as wrought out by Christ on the cross 
is complex indeed, though it follows implicitly the same lines 
found in the type. The lines of the type are (a) The re- 
deemer must be a kinsman (Lev. 25:48, 49; Ruth 3:12, 13); 
(b) The redeemer must be able to redeem (Ruth 4:4-6; cf. 
Jer. 50:34); and (c) The redemption is accomplished by the 
redeemer, or goel, by paying the righteous demands (Lev. 
25:27). Redemption was of persons and of estates, and in 
the typical redemption provision was made whereby the 
individual might redeem himself, which amounted to no 
more than that a position or inheritance could not be with- 
held from the former and rightful owner should he become 
able to reclaim it. Back of this, is the divine bestowal of 
the land to the tribes and the families which, as was in- 
tended, should remain as a permanent inheritance arrange- 
ment through succeeding generations. The feature of self- 
redemption has no place in the antitypical redemption; for 
there is no occasion for Christ to redeem Himself, nor is 
there any ground upon which a sinner may redeem himself 
from sin. The great redemptive act of the Old Testament is 
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that wrought by Jehovah when He redeemed Israel from 
Egypt. In that act, which is true to the plan of redemptive 
truth and in which there are many types to be seen, re- 
demption is wholly wrought by Jehovah (Ex. 3:7, 8); it is 
wrought through a person—Moses; it is by blood (Ex. 12: 
18, 28, 27); and it is by power—Israel was removed from 
Egypt by supernatural power. The New Testament re- 
demption follows the same steps. It is wrought of God, 
through Christ, by His blood, and deliverance from the bond- 
age of sin is by the power of the Holy Spirit. Israel’s re- 
demption was of the nation for that and all future genera- 
tions. They stand before Jehovah as a redeemed nation 
forever. Their redemption on typical ground was verified 
and established in the death of Christ. 

Returning to the major features of the Old Testament 
kinsman-redeemer type, it may be seen (a) that the redeem- 
er must be a kinsman. This, indeed, is the reason within 
the heavenly purpose for the incarnation of the eternal Son 
into the human family. That bond-servants to sin might 
be redeemed whose estate before God is lost, it was neces- 
sary that the One who would redeem should be a kinsman 
to them. However, what is seen to be essential in the type 
does not create the necessity in the antitype. It is the op- 
posite of this. The necessity which is seen in the antitype 
creates the necessity in the type. The type can do no more 
than reflect what is true in the antitype. (b) That the 
redeemer must be able to redeem is a truth which, when 
contemplated in the antitype, involves facts and forces with- 
in God which man cannot fathom. The fact that, when 
acting under the guidance of infinite wisdom and when pos- 
sessed of infinite resources, the blood of God* (Acts 20:28) 


*This phrase is startling and to it objection is made by many. The accept- 
ance of it depends upon the extent to which the union of two natures in 
the Person of Christ is received. It is evident that God cannot die, nor 
has He, apart from this union, blood to shed. It is equally sure that the 
perfect humanity which Christ secured by incarnation was capable of 
shedding blood unto death. If the blood of Christ which was shed unto 
death was only human, then any suitable human sacrifice might have been 
employed. The union of Christ’s two natures is so complete that His 
blood becomes the blood of God. To that fact alone is its efficacy to be traced. 
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was shed in redemption indicates to the fullest degree that 
no other redemption would avail. Christ’s death being alone 
the answer to man’s lost estate, the Kinsman Redeemer, 
or goel, was able to pay the price; He being the God-man 
could shed the “precious blood,” which, because of the unity 
of His being, was in a very actual sense the blood of God. 
(c) One of the most vital revelations concerning Christ was 
that He was Himself willing to redeem. The rationalistic 
supposition that the Father’s provision of a sacrifice in the 
Person of His Son was an atrocious and immoral imposi- 
tion—an act which even a human father would not commit 
—, breaks down when it is recognized that the Son was 
wholly agreeable and cooperating in that sacrifice. In truth, 
the unity within the Godhead creates an identity of action 
which is well expressed in the words: “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). 


The entire theme of the subjection of the Son to the 
Father is as extensive as the earth-life of the Son. Speaking 
of the Father, the Son said, “I do always those things that 
please him” (John 8:29). However, the subjection of the 
Son to the Father is wholly within the relationship of the 
humanity of the Incarnate Person to His Father, and is not 
primarily a subjection of the Deity, or Second Person, to the 
First Person. Between the two divine Persons there is 
eternal cooperation, but not subjection. It is further to be 
seen that subjection to the Creator on the part of man is 
that which is inherent in the very order of things created, 
and the God-man cannot be the perfect man which the 
incarnation secures should He not, as man, be wholly sub- 
ject to the Father. Thus the goel, the Kinsman Redeemer, 
Christ, fulfills the type by being willing to redeem. 


As John 18:37, with its declaration that Christ is a King, 
bears upon the earthly purpose of God, so John 12:27, with 
its reference to Christ’s death, bears on the heavenly pur- 
pose of God. In both passages there is this note of finality 
—For this cause came I.” 
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Conclusion. 


It is thus demonstrated that the Incarnation is of sur- 
passing importance. Whatever momentousness belongs to 
the doctrine of Christ’s Deity or to the doctrine of His 
humanity, the doctrine of the Incarnation includes both; 
even later studies of the hypostatic union and the Kenosis 
will serve only to elucidate the fuller meaning of the Jncar- 
nation. 


Dallas, Texas. 
>< oS 


We say not only that the church has needed learning in 
her ministers at some times, she needs it at all times. Her 
ministers are, properly, the representatives of theological 
science. .. . The church needs men who shall be the deposi- 
taries of science, devoting themselves to study, so that they 
may supply the necessities of their congregations. It is 
natural to demand, that these depositaries of learning should 
be the practical working clergymen. One such educated 
man should be stationed over every church. The pastor will 
not be able to discharge his official duties thoroughly, unless 
he have a high degree of theological science. This, it is true, 
will not be sufficient without personal piety and a love to his 
parishioners, which will induce him to sacrifice his own for 
their good. But this piety and this love are so much the more 
efficient and useful, when they are conjoined with a funda- 
mental knowledge of the various theological departments.— 
Bibliotheca Sacra, February, 1844. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE 
PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST 


By JOHN F. WALVOORD, TH.D. 


(Continued from the October-December Number, 1940) 


Introduction. 


To the careful interpreter of the Scriptures, no portion of 
the Word of God requires more careful exegesis than the 
Gospel narratives. Combining in their scope the elements 
of three dispensations, Law, Grace, and Kingdom, the prob- 
lems of interpretation are multiplied, yet the accounts are 
so simple in statement that a child may read with profit. 
Christ lived in the days of the setting sun of Mosaic law. Its 
provisions had ruled Israel for fifteen hundred years, more 
frequently disobeyed than obeyed, equally misinterpreted by 
the literal Pharisee and the liberal Sadducee. It had been 
intended as a schoolmaster to bring Israel to Christ (Gal. 
3:24), but its pupils had not learned their lessons. Christ 
came to fulfill the law, not only in His death on the cross, 
but in His own life to demonstrate perfect obedience. He was 
“made under the law” (Gal. 4:4). Repeatedly in His mes- 
sages, Christ referred to and interpreted the law, correcting 
the interpretations which had abused it, and adding new con- 
cepts of God and truth. Even as Christ had a backward 
look at times to the law, so also His prophetic message an- 
ticipated the coming glorious kingdom. He teaches the people 
the principles of the kingdom, warns of the danger of exclu- 
sion, raises a lofty standard which pierced through the 
outward forms of religion to matters of the heart. His Mes- 
sianic message is presented with all the clarity and revelation 
which could be expected from His lips. As the growing 
unbelief of the people indicates their rejection and brings 
the shadow of the cross nearer, Christ turned to truth con- 
cerning the present age, the kingdom not in its outward dis- 
play, but in its mystery form. The fulfillment of the promise 
of God to David is postponed, and into the foreground comes 
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the undeclared purpose of God to call out from every nation 
a new company, composed of both Jew and Gentile, inde- 
pendent of all His promises to Israel, having its own calling 
and destiny. Only by bearing in mind that Christ lived in 
His prophetic ministry in the three dispensations of Law, 
Grace, and Kingdom is it possible to exegete with accuracy 
and profit the Gospel narratives which contain extended refer- 
ence to all three systems of truth. 

Aside from the intricate nature of the prophetic truth 
revealed by Christ, a further amazing event is enacted by 
God becoming incarnate, assuming human form, and living 
for a time within the limitations of the human frame. Cul- 
minating in the death and resurrection of Christ, the pages 
of the Gospel portray the most magnificent revelation, have 
reference to every important line of truth, and furnish a 
field of study which has been explored rather than mined 
for its treasures. It is not without point that the Old Testa- 
ment so largely anticipates and looks forward to the coming 
of the Messiah, and the New Testament, after John, looks 
back to the work of Christ and gives itself to the task of 
interpreting what He did and what He is yet to do. 


The period of time spanned by the Gospels is largely in 
the dispensation of the law, at least up to the death of Christ, 
and after this event fulfilling the law, the period of transition 
properly begins. Of primary interest is the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to Christ during His life on earth. Little that is 
new is found in the relation of the Holy Spirit to other men. 

The period of the Gospels is of special interest in the study 
of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit because the work of the 
Spirit is Messianic in every dispensation to a large degree. 
In the Old Testament, prophecy abounds on the theme of the 
Messiah and of the work of the Holy Spirit in relation to 
Him. Much of this is in reference to the millennium, but 
some is more general. Notable passages are Isaiah 11:2-3, 
speaking of the fact that the Spirit would rest on Christ; 
Isaiah 42:1-4, quoted as fulfilled in Matthew 12:18-21; and 
Isaiah 61:1-2 which Christ claimed was fulfilled in His Person 
and work (Lk. 4:17-21). Not only in relation to His Person, 
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put also in relation to Messianic times the Holy Spirit is 
revealed to undertake for man. It is clear that the work of 
the Holy Spirit is inseparably related to all the Messianic 
purpose (Isa. 32:15 ff; 44:3-5; Ezk. 36:26 ff; Zech. 12:10). 
As in the Old Testament, the work of the Holy Spirit in 
relation to men other than Christ is individual and sovereign 
throughout the period of the Gospels. As in the Old Testa- 
ment, some saints were filled with the Spirit, but this min- 
istry was limited to a few, only four people being mentioned 
in addition to Christ: John the Baptist (Lk. 1:15), Elizabeth 
(Lk. 1:41), Zacharias (Lk. 1:67), and Simeon (Lk. 2:25). 
It was predicted that the disciples would be told by the Spirit 
what to say in persecution (Mt. 10:20; Mk. 13:11; Lk. 12:12), 
and in John 20:22, apparently a temporary filling of the Spirit 
was given to provide for their spiritual needs prior to Pente- 
cost, but none of these passages has reference to the normal 
operation of the Holy Spirit prior to Christ’s death. The mat- 
ter of greatest importance in the study of the Holy Spirit in 
the Gospels is the consideration of His ministry to Christ, to 
be considered here, and the predictions of His ministry 
through this age which will be subject to later discussion. 


I. THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST 


There are few supernatural acts of God which present a 
more inscrutable mystery than the birth of Christ. All the 
elements of the miraculous are present, defying the reason 
of man and the normal course of nature; but whereas other 
miracles seem out of harmony with known natural law, the 
birth of Christ seems to require a change in the nature of 
God Himself. While the difficulties present no problem to 
faith, the statement of the factors that entered into the birth 
of Christ and their meaning are a most serious problem to 
the theologian. The doctrine of the virgin birth has been 
attacked vigorously because of its central importance to the 
Christian faith, and it has been defended with the best of 
scholarship and sustained by a mass of argument. Coming 
to the Scriptures in simple faith, building on the foundation 
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of their inspiration and infallibility, the problem is still great, 
not to explain away the Scriptures, but to fathom and state in 
accurate terms what actually occurred. While all the ques- 
tions which might arise cannot be answered, certain truths 
are made clear in the Scripture. 

1. The Holy Spirit the Agent of Conception. 

The Scriptures bear a clear testimony to the work of the 
Holy Spirit which resulted in the conception of Christ. Mat- 
thew reveals that Mary “was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost,” and quotes the angel, “Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost: And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name JEsus: for he shall 
save his people from their sins” (Mt. 1:18, 20, 21). Luke is 
even more specific. “And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God” (Lk. 1:35). These passages should settle beyond doubt 
that Christ had no human father. The conception of Christ 
is definitely traced to the Holy Spirit. As in other operations 
of the Holy Spirit, however, the First Person and the Second 
Person are vitally related to His work. According to Hebrews 
10:5, quoting loosely Psalm 40:6, Christ said, “Sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me.” The preparation of the body of Christ seems to be re- 
lated to a work of the Father. Hebrews 2:14, likewise, seems 
to indicate that Christ took flesh and blood by an act of His 
own will. Itis clear that that life which was joined to the 
humanity of Christ was none other than the Second Person 
who had existed from eternity. The inscrutable mystery can 
be stated, then, that Christ was begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
the life which was joined to humanity was that of the Second 
Person, and the First Person became the Father of the 
humanity of Christ. It must be noted that the Scriptures 
never refer to the Holy Spirit as the Father of Christ. 


2. Mary the Mother of Christ. 
The Scriptures considered are unequivocal in tracing the 
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origin of the humanity of Christ to normal birth to Mary, the 
wife of Joseph. While the conception was supernatural, the 
birth of Christ seems to follow the natural pattern. The 
prophecies of the Old Testament are explicit that the Messiah 
should be born of a woman, a virgin, and Mary is said to 
fulfill these prophecies (Gen. 3:15; Isa. 7:14; Mt. 1:18, 20, 
21, 22, 23; 2:11, 18, 20, 21; 12:48; 13:55; Mk. 3:31; 6:3; Lk. 
1:35, 48; 2:5-7, 16, 34, 48, 51; 8:19, 20; John 19:25, 26, 27; 
Acts 1:14; Gal. 4:4). The evidence is so abundant for the 
motherhood of Mary that no serious attempts have been made 
to deny it even on the part of liberal scholarship, though the 
Cerinthian heresy denied that the conception was miraculous 
and held that Jesus was possessed only for a time with a 
heavenly spirit,, and the Docetics held that His body was 
unreal. 


3. The Nature of the Conception of Christ. 

An investigation into the nature of the conception of 
Christ has its chief difficulty in solving the problem of the 
origin of the humanity of Christ. It is clear that Christ was 
born of Mary, yet certain features of His Person are quite 
distinct from the human race. The problem of deity becom- 
ing part of humanity is a great miracle, but the origin of a 
sinless humanity is a problem of the first magnitude. Many 
questions could be asked. Did the humanity of Christ pro- 
ceed from Mary alone? Was the humanity a product of 
generation or creation? Why was the imputation of sin 
upon the whole human race apparently non-operative in the 
case of Christ? Was His human nature sinless or merely 
sanctified? Such questions naturally arise in the course of 
the study of the conception of Christ. To a large extent we 
are shut up to reason, without explicit revelation, but to 
the degree a solution can be found a defense of the concep- 
tion of Christ from serious errors is furnished. A proper 
examination of this field of truth would obviate such doc- 
trines as that of the immaculate conception of Mary and 
heresies in the statement of the hypostatic union. 


*George Park Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 56. 
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(1) Was the Humanity of Christ a Product of Generation 
or Creation? The language of the Scriptures seems to 
portray the birth of Christ as proceeding from generation. 
It is therefore said that Christ was born (Mt. 2:1), con- 
ceived (Mt. 1:20), brought forth (Lk. 2:7), made of a woman 
(Gal. 4:4). Itis equally clear that the generation of Christ 
is quite distinct from all other cases; He was born of a 
virgin. The language of Scripture in speaking of the birth 
of Christ does not, then, finally settle the question. It is not 
a problem of the nature of His birth, but of the nature of His 
conception. 


The problem of transmission of life is by no means limited 
to the birth of Christ. The opposing theories of traducianism 
and creationism in respect to the origin of the soul of man 
have some of the same problems. Traducianism as far as the 
race as a whole is concerned has the advantage in explaining 
the transmission of sin from generation to generation, 
whereas creationism must postulate the creation of each 
soul, with the attendant dilemma of God either creating an 
impure soul, or creating a pure soul with immediate defile- 
ment following. The creationist, in regard to the conception 
of Christ, could say that His soul was created sinless and that 
in His case it was not subsequently defiled, while the tra- 
ducianist must find some other explanation. The creation 
theory, however, applies only to the immaterial part of man, 
and does not take into account the human body, which ordi- 
narily in the race has in it the sinful desires which are 
observed in everyone. In the case of Christ, He was not only 
born with a sinless soul and spirit, but He had with it an 
undefiled body. The creation theory, then, does not really 
solve the problem, as Charles Hodge would argue.’ 

No solution has ever been offered which solved all the 
problems in the case. All must confess that the unknown 
factors are far greater in number than the known and that 
we are dealing with an effect for which no explanation is 
given in Scripture aside from the agency of the Holy Spirit 


*Systematic Theology, Vol. 11, p. 72. 
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and the known attributes of God. The truth probably is that 
the conception of Christ is both generation and creation, 
generation in the sense that He was born of a woman who 
conceived by the Holy Spirit, creation in the sense that a 
Second Adam was the product, a member of the race and 
yet the Federal Head of a new race. By analogy, Abraham 
was at once a Gentile and the first of the Israelite fathers. 
Christ was at once a member of the race and the Head of a 
new people. 

Owen advances the argument that the conception of Christ 
can be thought of as creation more accurately than genera- 
tion: “This act of the Spirit was a creating act; not indeed 
like the first creating act, which produced the matter of all 
things out of nothing; but like those subsequent acts of 
creation, whereby out of matter already prepared, things 
were made what they were not before, and which they had 
not active disposition to, nor concurrence in. So man was 
formed of the dust of the earth, and woman of a rib taken 
from man. Thus in forming the body of Christ; though it 
was effected by an act of infinite creating power, yet it was 
made of the substance of the blessed Virgin.’”* Dorner seems 
to hold much the same view: “And the soul itself is not given 
by Mary nor by the race, but by a Divine creative act.”* The 
viewpoint of Owen and Dorner, including as it does the 
necessary connection with the race, presents less difficulties 
than the other view. Those holding the traducian view of the 
origin of the soul generally avoid the use of the word crea- 
tion in connection with the humanity of Christ, but this is not 
at all necessary. The natural method as used in the race 
might be traducian, while the supernatural method used in 
Christ might be likened to creation. If the word creation 
is used in regard to Christ, it must be severely limited as 
Owen does to avoid any thought of creation ex nihilo. It 
partakes of the idea of both creation and generation. 

(2) Was the Humanity of Christ Sinless or Merely 
Sanctified? One of the chief difficulties in avoiding the idea 


54 Discourse Concerning the Holy Spirit, pp. 91-92. 
‘A System of Christian Doctrine, Vol. III, p. 341. 
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of creation of the humanity of Christ is that one is faced 
with the problem of producing through a sinful medium a 
holy child. The fact that the child born to Mary is sinless 
is conceded by all who accept the Scriptures. How can Mary, 
who partakes of the sin of Adam, become the mother of a 
holy and sinless child? If the humanity is the object of an 
act described as creative, the problem is much relieved, but if 
the humanity is transmitted in the act of conception, some 
explanation must be found. Shedd’s answer is that the hu- 
manity is sanctified before it is joined to deity: ‘The human 
nature assumed into union with the Logos was miraculously 
sanctified, so as to be sinless and perfect.”® In support of 
this argument he quotes various Scriptures to the point that 
Christ is holy and sinless. Shedd concludes: “With these 
statements of the symbols, the theologians agree. They assert 
the sinfulness of the Virgin Mary, the consequent sinfulness 
of human nature as transmitted by her, and the necessity of 
its being redeemed and sanctified, in order to be fitted for a 
personal union with the Logos.”® What Shedd apparently 
overlooks is the tremendous difference between being sancti- 
fied and being holy. Every saint in heaven is sanctified and 
free from all sin, and as such is a token of God’s grace 
through eternity. The case would be quite different, how- 
ever, if any saint could be found who had never known sin. 
Of Christ, however, it is said specifically, that he “knew no 
sin” (2 Cor. 5:21). One must choose, then, between the view 
that the humanity of Christ came into existence creatively, 
and the view that it was transmitted in its natural sinful 
state and sanctified before being joined to deity. Augustine 
who advanced and supported the idea of traducianism in 
respect to the race as a whole sums up the dilemma in these 
words: “If the soul of Christ be derived from Adam’s soul, 
he, in assuming it to himself, cleansed it so that when he came 
into this world he was born of the Virgin perfectly free from 
sin either actual or transmitted. If, however, the souls of 
men are not derived from that one soul, and it is only by the 


5Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, p. 296. 
902. cit., p. 297. 
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flesh that original sin is transmitted from Adam, the Son of 
God created a soul for himself, as he creates souls for all 
other men, but he united it not to sinful flesh, but to the 
‘likeness of sinful flesh,’ Rom. 8:3.” 

There is a sense, however, in which both views demand 
sanctification. Owen who insists on the creative idea also 
affirms the idea of sanctification: “The human nature of 
Christ being thus miraculously formed, was sanctified from 
the instant of its conception, and filled with grace according 
to its capacity. Being not begotten by natural generation, it 
desired no taint of original sin from Adam; it was obnoxious 
to no charge of sin, but was absolutely innocent and spotless, 
as Adam was in the day he was created.’”* Owen, however, 
uses, the thought of sanctification in a different sense than 
Shedd does. To Owen, sanctification is merely setting aside 
to holy use with a positive endowment of grace, while Shedd 
includes in the idea the thought of cleansing from defilement. 

The question of whether the humanity of Christ was 
sinless or merely sanctified must be answered by the positive 
assertion that it was ever sinless, unless the creative origin of 
the humanity of Christ be denied. 

(3) Was Adam’s Sin Imputed to Christ? The doctrine 
of imputation, while not a popular subject of study by Chris- 
tians generally, lies at the heart of the whole program of sal- 
vation. The Epistle to the Romans has as its central theme 
the doctrine of imputation. When Christ died on the cross, 
all sin was imputed to Him, with the result that all the 
righteousness of God can be imputed to the believer in Christ. 
While the imputation of Adam’s sin to Christ on the cross is 
commonly accepted, what can be said of the imputation of 
sin to Christ at His conception? A study of Romans 5:12-21 
will reveal the whole race under the condemnation of Adam 
in that Adam’s sin, while not theirs experimentally, by impu- 
tation becomes the burden of his seed. Entirely apart from 
the sin nature of man which may be transmitted mediately, 


"Letter 164, quoted by Shedd, Loc. cit. 
80". cit., p. 95. 
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imputation of sin is immediate.° If the problem of the 
mediate transmission of a sin nature to Christ may be solved 
by accepting the theory of creation as Owen defines it, the 
problem of imputation remains. It is clear from Scripture 
that Adam’s sin was not imputed to Christ until the cross. 
How can this be explained? 

Very little attention has been given to this theme by 
theological writers, and this not without cause. The Scrip- 
tures make it clear that Adam’s sin was not imputed to 
Christ until the cross, but do not explain why. While the 
problem cannot be finally solved, certain observations can be 
made. First, it is in the nature of imputation that it is re- 
lated to judgment rather than to experience. Imputation has 
in view our standing before God as our Judge. Imputation 
in itself does not influence men to sin or have any real effect 
upon man’s will or experience, though it may result in a 
difference in divine blessings. Thus in the case of Christ, 
imputation of sin does not become an issue until Christ takes 
our place of judgment on the cross. Then imputation becomes 
a reality. 

Second, in the nature of His position as the Second Adam, 
Christ was the Head of a new people. While it was necessary 
for the purpose of incarnation for Christ to become truly 
human, it was not necessary in His conception to partake of 
Adam’s sin. The imputation of sin to Christ at birth is con- 
trary to the evident purpose of God and out of harmony with 
the program of His life and ministry prior to the cross. 
Christ is never said to be in Adam, while everyone else at 
birth is so regarded in Scripture. To be in Christ is to sever 
our connection in Adam. The two ideas and two positions 
are at opposite poles. 

Third, it was essential to redemptive purpose that the 
Savior be able to save and be willing to save. All those in 
Adam fail to meet either of these conditions. If sin had been 
imputed to Christ at His conception, it would not only have 
made impossible the union of God and man, but it would 


°Cf. Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 192-203. 
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have made impossible His substitutionary sacrifice. He would, 
therefore, be dying for His own sins justly His because of 
imputation, rather than dying willingly as the sinless One 
who voluntarily took unto Himself the judgment of sin. It 
may be concluded, therefore, that the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to Christ did not take place at the conception and that 
this is in harmony with all we know of Christ. 


4. Conclusion. 


More important from a practical standpoint than the 
inquiry as to the nature of the conception of Christ are the 
conclusions relative to the nature of His humanity. Here 
we deal not with speculation but with revelation, and the con- 
clusions reached are of great importance in determining the 
doctrine of His Person. While it is not possible to discuss 
the intricacies of the doctrine of the hypostatic union, atten- 
tion may be directed to the humanity of Christ, resulting 
from the work of the Holy Spirit, that humanity which was 
joined inseparably without confusion or loss of its true hu- 
manity to the Second Person of the Trinity. 

(1) The Elements of the Humanity of Christ. The 
Scriptures make it clear that the humanity of Christ in- 
cluded all the essential elements. Christ possessed a true 
body, composed of flesh and blood and all the normal human 
functions (Heb. 2:14). The immaterial factors of soul (Mt. 
26:38; Mk. 14:34; John 12:27; Acts 2:27) and spirit (Mk. 
2:8; 8:12; Lk. 23:46; John 11:33; 18:21) are included in 
His humanity. It may be conceded that some of the char- 
acteristics of His body were temporary and were abandoned 
after His death in the glory of His resurrection, but this 
argument has no bearing on the validity and completeness of 
His humanity. Only the characteristics of the body were 
subject to change, and this also followed the pattern of all 
flesh in that Christ died and in resurrection received a spir- 
itual body, the pattern of those who will be raised in Him. 
The Scriptures make it clear, then, that Christ did not take 
to Himself in the incarnation a human body which was 
indwelt by deity, but that rather He took to Himself a human 
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nature and body. He did not simply possess a human body, 
but He possessed a human nature. Yet, in the incarna- 
tion, Christ did not take possession of a human person, 
else He would have had dual personality. As Charles 
Hodges says, “The Son of God did not unite Himself with a 
human person, but with a human nature. The proof of this 
is that Christ is but one person.”’® It may be concluded that 
the Scriptures demand that the humanity of Christ be com- 
plete, and any other viewpoint is a serious departure from 
revealed truth. 


(2) The Human Nature Was Without Sin. In contrast 
to all other human beings, Christ was without sin both in His 
immaterial and His material being. This was essential to the 
hypostatic union as it is inconceivable that deity could be 
united with humanity in one Person if this would involve sin. 
While the attributes of the divine nature do not transfer to 
the human nature and the attributes of the human nature 
never transfer to the divine nature, the attributes of either 
nature may be attributed to the Person of Christ. Therefore, 
if the human nature were sinful, the Person of Christ would 
have this characteristic. It is essential to every important 
doctrine that the Person of Christ be sinless and to this the 
Scriptures give abundant testimony (Isa. 53:9; John 8.46; 
2 Cor. 5:21; Heb. 4:15; 7:26; 1 Pet. 1:19; 2:22; 1 John 3:5). 
The sinlessness of the human nature is a result of the work 
of the Holy Spirit in conception, as we have seen, the hu- 
manity being kept from all sin. 


(3) The Human Nature Partook of Unmoral Limitations. 
While guarded from every taint of sin, the human nature of 
Christ partook of the limitations true of humanity. This in- 
volved on the part of the human nature that it was temptable 
and peccable, even though the Person of Christ was impeccable. 
The human nature lacked omniscience, omnipotence, omni- 
presence, and infinity which of course characterized the 
divine nature. The body of Christ had all the normal feelings 
and emotions which are natural to humanity except those 
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arising in a sin nature. There was nothing lacking to His 
humanity which was essential to it, and there was nothing 
added to His humanity which was unusual, apart from the 
divine nature itself. The human nature of Christ was very 
similar to that of Adam’s before the fall, the great difference 
being found in its union with the divine nature. 

(4) Christ Was of the Seed of David. While the birth 
and conception of Christ involved many unusual factors, and 
while we do not understand how all these elements were pro- 
duced, the fact is clear that Christ was born of the seed of 
David as Mary’s true son. His was the lineage of David as 
to His humanity, and probably the racial characteristics of 
Israel were evident in the body of Christ apart from sin. 
Christ was never accused of not being a true Israelite as far 
as His race was concerned. It is essential to all the purpose 
of God in fulfilling His promises to David that Christ should 
be of his seed. On this hangs the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecies relating to the millennial kingdom and God’s purpose 
relative to the earth. The viewpoint that the humanity of 
Christ was effected creatively does not exclude this aspect, 
but rather includes all the natural features related to His 
conception and birth. 

The record of Scripture does not satisfy in every respect 
the natural curiosity of an inquiring mind into the various 
factors of the conception and birth of Christ. Sufficient is 
revealed, however, to satisfy both faith and reason. However 
inscrutable the process, the birth of Christ is clearly revealed 
to have resulted from conception produced by the Holy Spirit, 
and in due time Christ was born, the eternal Second Person 
forever united to a complete and sinless humanity, providing 
in His birth the provision of God for revelation and salvation. 


II. THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CHRIST AS A CHILD 


Concerning the period of the life of Christ from His birth 
to the beginning of His public ministry, comparatively little 
is known, only the events surrounding His birth and the inci-. 
dent in the temple at the age of twelve being revealed. The 
relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ during this period is not 
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the subject of extended revelation, but from what is known a 
number of important conclusions may be reached 


1. Christ Filled with the Holy Spirit From the Moment 
of Conception. 


In the Old Testament predictions of Christ, it is express- 
ly revealed that Christ should have the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. Such passages as Isaiah 11:2-3, 42:1-4 and 61:1-2 
are explicit. The Gospels speak frequently of the fulfillment 
of these passages, and particularly after His baptism reveal 
Christ as filled with the Holy Spirit (Lk. 4:1). While it 
is not possible to produce evidence beyond question, it is a 
matter of reasonable inference that Christ was filled with the 
Holy Spirit from the very moment of conception. A num- 
ber of reasons present themselves for holding this opinion. 

(1) From the doctrine of the Trinity, it may be inferred 
that the Persons of the Trinity are inseparable. For this 
reason, the Person of Christ even when in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary was attended and filled by the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. 

(2) In the case of John the Baptist, it is revealed that he 
was filled with the Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb (Lk. 
1:15). If this blessing should attend the birth of the fore- 
runner of Christ, it is inconceivable that the blessedness of 
Christ Himself should be less in degree. 

(8) According to John 3:34, the Holy Spirit is not given 
by measure unto Christ, His ministry to Christ and His 
presence being abundant in every particular. As the verb 
is in the present tense, it would indicate that this is charac- 
teristic and continual. 

(4) Not a single reason can be found why the Holy 
Spirit should not have filled Christ from the moment of con- 
ception. As the Person of Christ was ever holy and without 
sin there was nothing to hinder the full ministry of the 
Spirit. The purposes of God being so great in Christ, and 
the filling of the Holy Spirit being so evidently in keeping 
with His Person, the reasonable conclusion may be reached 
that Christ always possessed the fullness of the Holy Spirit. 
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2. The Human Nature of Christ Possessed All Spiritual i 
Gifts. εἶ 

As a result of being filled with the Holy Spirit, the hu- 
man nature of Christ may be said to have possessed all 
spiritual gifts. It is clear that in the case of the average 8 
Christian being filled with the Spirit does not necessarily 
mean that all spiritual gifts have been bestowed, but merely Ἷ 
that all the human faculties are under the control of the 
Holy Spirit. In the Person of Christ, however, the human : 
nature was perfect and possessed every spiritual gift. Care- : 
ful distinction must be made between the excellencies of the Ἱ 


human nature and the attributes of the divine nature. While a 
both are true of the same Person, the work of the Holy ἰ 


Spirit was in relation to the gifts of the human nature. The 
gifts of teaching, ministering, administering rulership, evan- 


gelism, shepherding the flock, exhortation, and giving as ᾿ 
found in the Church are all eminently fulfilled in the Person iH 
and work of Christ, in addition to some of the gifts which Ὁ 


were temporary in nature as far as ordinary men are con- 
cerned such as the gifts of prophecy, miracles, healing, and 
discerning of spirits. In Christ was a manifestation of the 
fullness of the Holy Spirit as this could be revealed in no 
other (John 3:34). These gifts did not arise from the 
divine nature, nor were they subject to acquirement in time, 
but Christ possessed every spiritual gift from the moment of 
conception. In Christ, then, we have a supreme illustration 
of one not only filled with the Spirit but possessing every 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 


— 
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3. The Human Nature of Christ Subject to Development. 4 


The Person of Christ is revealed in Hebrews 13:8 to be a 
eternally unchanged, “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and ᾿ 
to day, and for ever.” This must be interpreted as mean- I 
ing that the attributes of the divine nature are unchanged 
from eternity to eternity, but that while unchanged in His 
attributes, His Person may have the quality of a human 
nature added to it. While the divine nature must, therefore, 
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remain immutable, the human nature is subject to change 
as the Scriptures bear testimony. 

(1) The Humanity of Christ Subject to Physical Growth. 
Without possibility for argument, the Scriptures make clear 
that Christ in His physical development followed the general 
pattern of all flesh. He was a normal baby when born, and 
during the ensuing years grew physically into manhood. 
This is expressly stated in Luke 2:40, 52, where we learn 
that he “grew,” and “increased in wisdom and stature.” 
Without departing from the natural aspects and character- 
istics of physical growth, it is entirely possible that the body 
of Christ, being devoid of sin, developed more rapidly and 
manifested perfection of body which could not be true in 
sinful men. In contrast to the picture often drawn of Christ, 
His body was probably unusually strong and graceful, de- 
void of the hereditary effects of sin as manifested in the 
race. The account in the temple of Christ at the age of 
twelve, while chiefly in reference to His mental powers, 
indicated that He was developed beyond His years in every 
way. While the omniscience of deity was present then, as 
always, it is not clear that His divine attributes are mani- 
fested in this instance. 

(2) The Human Nature of Christ Subject to Increase in 
Wisdom. While it will always be an inscrutable mystery 
how in one Person, Christ can be said at the same time to be 
ignorant and omniscient, weak and omnipotent, these ap- 
parent contradictions are dissolved when the characteristics 
are traced to their respective natures, human and divine. 
Without detracting from any of the attributes of the divine 
nature, it may be said of the human nature that it was 
capable of growing in knowledge and mental ability. This 
is expressly claimed in Luke 2:40, 52 where Christ is said 
to be “filled with wisdom,” and to have “increased in wis- 
dom.” Christ himself referred to the limitations of wisdom 
in His human nature (Mt. 24:36; Mk. 13:32; John 14:10). 
How can this process of increase in wisdom with its attend- 
ant factor of lack of knowledge be defined? 

It is clear in the first analysis that the human nature is 
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not omniscient. However wise its own mental powers may uA 
have been, unaided by deity it lacked the attribute of om- PY. 
niscience which is a quality only God possesses. The human Ἰ 
nature of Christ was undoubtedly the seat of the most bril- 
liant human mind ever found in the world. Whatever lack : 
of knowledge may be found in it is likewise evident in every ἢ 
other human mind apart from revelation. The limitations 
of humanity must be acknowledged, but not overstressed. It 
is evident that the ministry of the Holy Spirit to the hu- 
manity of Christ supplied knowledge of every fact necessary 
to duty, to avoid sin, or to do the will of God. The lack of 
knowledge consisted in some cases in the contrast of theory a 
to experience. Hence, Christ learned obedience by suffering @ 
(Heb. 5:8), and the nature of trial and temptation was Ἷ 
experienced by actual contact (Heb. 2:18). In it all, Christ 
reached a perfection in development through His experiences ai 
(Heb. 2:10). All of these elements applied only to the human " 
nature and through the human nature become the properties ἢ 
of the Person of Christ. ᾿ 


III. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE BAPTISM OF 
CHRIST 


The baptism of Christ by John has been the subject of 
considerable discussion. All agree that the incident was the 
induction of Christ into his Messianic ministry proper, al- 
though the interpretation of the meaning of baptism in the 
case of Christ varies. All the Gospels record that Christ was 
baptized by John and that on that occasion the Holy Spirit 
descended from heaven in the form of a dove and abode on 
Christ. What is the meaning of this unique ministry of the 
Holy Spirit? 


1. Not the Beginning of the Holy Spirit’s Ministry to 
Christ. 
It has been demonstrated already that Christ was filled 


with the Holy Spirit from the moment of conception. The 
coming of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove must not be 
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interpreted, then, as meaning the beginning of the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit to Christ. 


2. A New Phase of the Ministry of the Holy Spirit. 

The filling of the Holy Spirit is ordinarily associated 
with some outward manifestation, but it is not necessarily so 
at all times. During the years of preparation, Christ was 
in relative obscurity, though filled with the Holy Spirit. The 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon Christ at His baptism does 
not make any essential change in His relationship, but it does 
mark the beginning of a new phase of His ministry. From 
now on, the Holy Spirit will effect the outward signs of 
Messiahship, the miracles and the prophetic ministry of 
Christ being its major evidence. As the coming of the Spirit 
in the form of a dove was visible and outward, so the min- 
istry of the Spirit would be visible and outward from then 
on. An observer from that moment on could see the full- 
orbed ministry of the Spirit in the life and work of Christ. 


8. A Renewed Declaration of the Unity of the Trinity. 


The baptism of Christ was the occasion for a notable il- 
lustration of the doctrine of the Trinity. After Christ had 
been baptized, the Father spoke from heaven, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Mt. 3:17). The 
Holy Spirit descended in the form of a dove, and Christ was 
coming up from the Jordan. No better instance of revelation 
of the Trinity could be desired. At the same time, however, 
the occasion was one for declaration of unity. Christ is 
proclaimed as the Son of God, and the Holy Spirit is de- 
clared to be permanently resident in Christ. While Three 
Persons are revealed, it is clear that there is One God. 


IV. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE PROPHETIC 
OFFICE OF CHRIST 


Christ during His earthly life lived and taught as a 
prophet. His office was attested by miracles, and His un- 
usual teachings led many to recognize His prophetic gift. In 
the sphere of limitation which Christ voluntarily assumed in 
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the incarnation, He was dependent on the Holy Spirit for 
the exercise of His prophetic office. This conclusion is sus- 
tained by an examination of Christ’s own teachings. 


1. The Holy Spirit the Normal Source of the Prophetic 
Gift. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in revelation in the Old 
Testament has already been considered at length. The New 
Testament is equally explicit in referring the work of re- 
vealing truth to the Holy Spirit. Christ in particular gave 
extended teaching on the subject. He told His disciples that 
when they were brought before rulers in judgment for 
preaching the gospel the Holy Spirit would give to them 
what they should speak (Mt. 10:20; Mk. 18:11; Lk. 12:12). 
Concerning the need of the apostles for spiritual revelation, 
Christ promised that they would receive the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit which would enable them to give their prophetic 
message (John 16:13-14). The epistles frequently allude to 
the same truth. It is therefore a normal operation of the 
Holy Spirit to sustain the prophetic gift. 


2. Christ Anointed of the Holy Spirit to Preach. 


At least two references point to the special work of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to the prophetic office of Christ. 
According to Matthew 12:18-21, Christ claimed fulfillment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy (Isa. 42:1-4) that the Messiah would 
have the Spirit upon Him in His prophetic work. Even 
more explicit are the words of Christ in the synagogue at 
Nazareth where He quoted Isaiah 61:1-2 and said, “This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears” (Lk. 4:21). The 
anointing of the Holy ‘Spirit in preparation for His preach- 
ing ministry as prophesied by Isaiah is fulfilled in Christ. 
While there was resident in the Person of Christ all the at- 
tributes of deity, in the limitations of His earthly walk 
Christ chose to be dependent on the Holy Spirit for the ex- 
ercise of His prophetic gift. By the Spirit He was “anoint- 
ed” to preach, and His prophetic office is sustained by the 
constant ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
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Vv. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE 
MIRACLES OF CHRIST 


The period of the lifetime of Christ and the apostles 
affords one of the great displays of miraculous works per- 
formed by the power of God to authenticate the testimony 
of His witnesses. In the study of the work of the Holy 
Spirit on the behalf of Christ, the question arises concern- 
ing the relation of the Holy Spirit to the many miracles per- 
formed by Christ. While there are no extended passages 
explaining this relation, sufficient is revealed to form cer- 
tain conclusions. 


1. Miraculous Works of Christ Performed in the Power 

of the Holy Spirit. 

Two specific instances are found in the Gospels where- 
in the power of Christ to perform miracles is traced to a 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. The first is found in Matthew 
12:28 where Christ indicates that He casts out demons in 
the power of the Spirit, “But if I cast out devils by the 
Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” 
While in most instances, Christ does not mention the Holy 
Spirit when casting out demons, this passage seems to take 
for granted that other cases follow the same pattern. Luke 
11:20 is a companion passage. 

A second passage relating miracles to the Holy Spirit 
is found in Luke 4:14, 15, 18. In this quotation of Isaiah 
61:1, 2, to which we have had previous reference, it is re- 
vealed concerning Christ, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord” (Lk. 4:18-19). While the 
major burden of the passage is to sustain the prophetic 
ministry of Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit, the heal- 
ing of the blind and the deliverance of the bruised probably 
have reference to the miracles which attended the prophetic 
ministry of Christ. If so, a clear proof that miracles are 
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performed by the power of the Spirit is afforded. It may 
be noted that Luke 4:14, preceding the passage, reveals that 
Jesus had returned from His temptation “in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee.” The display of divine power in 
various forms apparently resulted from the work of the 
Holy Spirit on His behalf. 


2. Did Christ Perform Miracles in His Own Power? 


From the Scriptures considered it is evident that at least 
some miracles of Christ were performed by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The question is often raised whether some of 
the miracles of Christ were performed in the power of His 
divine nature. The incarnation and the self-limitation which 
this involved did not strip Christ of a single attribute; it 
only denied their independent use where this would conflict 
with His purpose to live among men as a man. Even in the 
limitations of the flesh, before the cross, Christ possessed 
omnipotence. In effecting miracles was the power that of 
the Second Person or that of the Third Person? The same 
question could be raised in some of the other works of 
Christ, such as His work as Prophet. 

It must be admitted that the problem is beyond final 
solution. However, there are some clear instances in Scrip- 
. ture which would seem to point to a conclusion that the 
power of the Second Person was not entirely inoperative 
and could be used at will. It would seem that Christ chose 
to perform miracles in the power of the Spirit rather than 
that He had no alternative. Frequently in reference to the 
miracles of Christ the word power (δύναμις) is used (Mk. 
5:30; Lk. 5:17; 6:19; 8:46). The power in point is often 
said to have proceeded from Christ. In connection with the 
healing of the woman who touched Christ in the throng, 
Christ perceived that power “had gone out of him” (Mk. 
5:30; Lk. 8:46). Again in Luke 5:17, the power to per- 
form healing is referred to Christ Himself: “The power of 
the Lord was present to heal them.” According to Luke 
6:19, power went out from Christ in performing the miracles 
of healing. From the language of these passages, a conclu- 
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sion might be reached that Christ acted in His own power. 
The final solution to the problem cannot be reached except 
to state that Christ performed His miracles in the power 
of the Spirit, and that He could if He wished and probably 
did exercise His own power as well. In the unity of will 
and action of the Trinity, the cooperation of the Second and 
Third Person in doing mighty works should be expected. 


VI. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE 
SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 


The sufferings of Christ are an inexhaustible theme for 
meditation and study. From them flow many precious truths 
and foundational doctrines. The relation of the Holy Spirit 
to these is seldom mentioned, though the Holy Spirit admit- 
tedly has an important ministry to Christians in their times 
of sufferings. From all we know of the Holy Spirit and His 
relation to Christ, it would seem most natural that Christ 
should be sustained by Him in His sufferings. As revealed 
in the Scripture, though there are few passages, it is clear 
that the Holy Spirit did have this ministry. 


1. The Relation of the Holy Spirit to the Sufferings of 
Christ in Life. 

Fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah, Christ on earth was 
“a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief” (Isa. 53:3). 
It was the ministry of the Holy Spirit to sustain and 
strengthen Him. In connection with the temptation of 
Christ, we note that Mark records that He was driven by 
the Spirit into the wilderness: “And immediately the spirit 
driveth him into the wilderness” (Mk. 1:12). While in the 
wilderness, angels were His ministers, but immediately after 
this trial, Luke records that Christ “returned in the power 
of the Spirit into Galilee’ (Lk. 4:14). While there are no 
direct statements, it would be reasonable to assume that the 
Holy Spirit ministered to Him during this time of suffer- 
ing and trial. 

A twofold inference aids in establishing this fact. First, 
from the unity of the Trinity, it must be concluded that 
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their relationship involves mutual sustenance. While this 
concept is hardly necessary when all Three Persons are free 
to exercise omnipotence, when the Second Person denies 
Himself the use of some of His attributes for a time, it 
would be proper for the other Persons to minister to Him. 

A second inference may be drawn from the abundant 
ministry of the Comforter to Christians while they are in 
this world. The Holy Spirit is ever ready to strengthen and 
comfort the saint in distress (John 14:26; 15:26), and teach 
them the truth of God. 

It may be concluded that the Holy Spirit continually 
ministered to Christ. As Owen writes: “By him he was 
directed, strengthened, and comforted in his whole course, 
in all his temptations, troubles, and sufferings from first to 
last; for there was a confluence of them upon him in his 
whole way and work; a great part of his humiliation for 
our sakes consisting in these things. This God promised 
to him, and this he expected, Isa. 1. 7, 8, xlii. 4, 6, xlix. 
5, 8.” 11 


2. The Relation of the Holy Spirit to the Sufferings of 
Christ in Death. 


According to Hebrews 9:14, Christ offered Himself to 
God in death by the Holy Spirit: “How much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God?” There has been op- 
position, of course, to this interpretation, Westcott, for in- 
stance, arguing that the absence of the article before 
Πνεύματος indicates that the reference is to Christ’s Spirit."* 
Others have taken the view referring it to the Holy Spirit. 
Η. Ὁ. G. Moule, for instance, disagrees with Westcott, '* and 
George Smeaton writes plainly, “The expression: ‘the eter- 
nal Spirit,’ can only mean the Holy Spirit according to the 
usual acceptation of the term,—not the divine nature of 

110". cit., 
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Christ, as too many expositors have understood it.”'* While 
in the last analysis the Greek would probably admit either 
interpretation, the matter must be settled on theological 
grounds. The question is whether Christ offered up His 
whole Person as a sacrifice, or whether merely the human 
nature was the sacrifice. As Smeaton puts it: “To explain 
the text as if it described the divine nature as priest and 
the human nature as the sacrifice, is inadmissible. The 
WHOLE PERSON is priest and victim; for all done by either 
nature belongs to the Person: HE offered HIMSELF, says the 
apostle.’’’® 

If the reference to the Spirit is a reference to the Holy 
Spirit, in what sense did Christ offer himself to God through 
the Holy Spirit? The context does not give us any specific 
light on the subject, but the general content of Scripture 
points to the inclusion of all the ministry of the Holy Spirit 
to Christ as being antecedent to His act in dying. There is 
implication that the whole process of the incarnation leading 
to the cross was related to the work of the Holy Spirit. As 
Christ was sustained in life, so also in death the Holy Spirit 
sustained Christ. In the difficult hours of Gethsemane and 
all the decisive moments leading to the cross, the Holy Spirit 
faithfully ministered to Christ. 

While on the cross, Christ, in fulfillment of Psalm 22:1, 
cried, ‘““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Mt. 
27:46). It is possible that there was a cessation of the 
Spirit’s ministry during this period without altering the fact 
that Christ offered Himself by the Spirit to God. While 
the Holy Spirit could succor Christ in making His decision 
and in fulfilling the eternal purpose of God in taking the 
path which led to the cross, only Christ could bear the load 
of sin. In this the Holy Spirit could not avail. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in relation to the sufferings 
of Christ on the cross consisted, then, in sustaining the 
human nature in its love of God, in submission to the will 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, p. 132. 
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of God and obedience to His commands, and in encouraging 
and strengthening Christ in the path of duty which led to 
the cross. In it all the ministry was to the human nature, 
and through it to the Person of Christ. The inquiring mind 
must ever confess that the truth is infinite and beyond our 
complete comprehension. 


VII. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE RESURRECTION 
AND GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST 


The Holy Spirit who had sustained Christ throughout 
the period of His humiliation might be expected to have 
part also in His glorification. The Scriptures reveal that 
such is the case. Particularly in the act of resurrection, the 
Holy Spirit undertook for Christ. 


1. The Holy Spirit in Relation to the Resurrection of 
Christ. 


The Scriptures frequently refer the resurrection of Christ 
to God without distinction as to Persons. In Acts 2:24, for 
instance, Peter in reference to Christ said, “Whom God hath 
raised up.” Christ before His death had revealed His own 
power in resurrection. To Martha He had said, “I am the 
resurrection, and the life” (John 11:25). In John 10:17-18 
Christ announced: “Therefore doth my Father love me, 
because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” 
In like manner the Father is revealed to have raised Christ 
from the dead (Eph. 1:17, 20). 

In cooperation with the Father and the Son, the Holy 
Spirit undertook His part in the resurrection of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Romans 8:11, the Holy Spirit acted in the resur- 
rection of Christ even as He acts in the spiritual resurrection 
of those who believe: “But if the Spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The passage assigns to the 
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Holy Spirit a specific agency in connection with the resur- 
rection. 

Other passages may sustain this, though these are less 
clear. According to 1 Peter 3:18, Christ was “quickened by 
the Spirit.” It is probable that this has reference also to the 
Holy Spirit rather than Christ’s human spirit. Less clear 
is Romans 1:4, which probably refers to the human spirit 
of Christ. 

The exact nature of the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
resurrection of Christ is not revealed. Owen feels it in- 
cluded rendering the dead body of Christ holy and free from 
all natural process of corruption during the time it was in 
the τοι}. While this seems in harmony with the predic- 
tions of Psalm 16:10 that His body would not see corrup- 
tion, this idea must be left in the realm of opinion. More 
sure is the fact that the resurrection of Christ involved the 
production of a spiritual body, embodying the characteristics 
of immateriality and spirituality along with its physical 
aspects. The realm of creation and resurrection is clearly 
in the proper office of the Holy Spirit, and the reunion of 
the soul and body of Christ seems to fit properly into the 
sphere of ministry of the Spirit. In any event, the act of 
resurrection displays the power and glory of God as few 
other events. 


2. The Holy Spirit in Relation to the Glorification of 
Christ. 

From the fact that the Holy Spirit had part in the resur- 
rection of Christ it may be assumed that He also had part in 
the glorification of Christ. On this subject, however, the 
Scriptures are silent. As Kuyper says, “The work of the 
Holy Spirit in the exaltation of Christ is not so easily de- 
fined. The Scripture never speaks of it in connection with 
His ascension, His sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
nor with the Lord’s second coming.”’’ From the nature of 
the Holy Spirit we may assume that He would be related to 
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the blessed estate of our Savior. From His work in us, we 
would assume a most intimate relation between the glori- 
fied Savior and the indwelling Spirit. Of the Spirit we learn 
not only of His sufferings and death, but we are also taught 
the power of the resurrection of Christ and the riches of 
the glory of His grace. Even as the Holy Spirit was in- 
finitely faithful in every ministry to Christ, so in the ex- 
perience of the Christian whether in the flesh or in glory 
the ministrations of the Spirit are infinitely wonderful. 
Dallas, Texas. 


(To be continued in the April-June Number, 1941) 
“Ὁ “Ὁ. > 


The difference between Christian theologians and Chris- 
tian laymen is only a difference in degree; one class blends 
itself with the other; there are in Christianity no exoteric 
and esoteric systems. Every reflecting laymen acquires at 
the present day some theological education. The com- 
mentaries on the Bible, the systematic instruction in the 
Catechism, the popular histories of the church constitute the 
beginning of his theological course. Unless he have some 
insight into the faith which he adopts, then is he blind in 
his faith —Bibliotheca Sacra, February, 1844. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES IN ZECHARIAH 
By CHARLES LEE FEINBERG, TH.D. 


(Continued from the October-December Number, 1940) 


II. The Prophet’s Night-Visions, 1:7-6:15. 


b. The Vision of the Horns and Smiths, 2:1-4 (Hebrew) 

Because the second vision of Zechariah is so closely 
linked to that which precedes it, the LXX and Jerome add 
the second vision to the first chapter. Although the Hebrew 
text does not follow this division, it is to be found in the 
English versions. Both the second and third visions aim at 
the consolation promised in 1:13; first, by setting forth the 
manner in which God will execute His sore displeasure upon 
the nations who afflicted Israel, second, by assuring of the 
prosperity and enlargement foretold for Israel. 


The prophet continues his series of visions: “And I lift- 
ed up my eyes and I saw, and, behold, four horns” (v. 1). 
It appears as though after each vision, the eyes of the proph- 
et were lowered to meditate upon the import of what he had 
been shown. From this meditation he was aroused again 
and again by the exhibition of another vision. Here Zecha- 
riah sees four horns. In Scripture the horn is the symbol of 
power and also of pride (Amos 6:13; Jer. 48:25; Dan. 8:20, 
21). Various explanations have been given as to the identity 
of the four horns. We note the two principal ones. Some 
have suggested that they are symbolic of Israel’s foes in all 
four points of the compass, conveying the thought of the 
universality of the hatred against the people of God. A 
large number of students of the passage refer the horns to 
the four empires of Daniel 2 and 7. With this position we 
agree. The number (four) and the symbol (horn) surely 
point back to Daniel’s prophecies. The Targum renders 
“four horns,” “four kingdoms,” here as well as in verses 2 
and 4. After this same train of thought, Kimchi comments: 
“These are the four monarchies, and they are the Babyloni- 
an monarchy, the Persian monarchy, and the Grecian mon- 
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archy; and so the Targum of Jonathan has it, ‘the four 
monarchies.’ ”’ He does not name the fourth, but notes that 
each of the horns in its own time did Israel evil. There have 
been several objections to the view espoused by us. First, 
it is claimed that the horns are contemporaneous, whereas 
the position just taken would make them successive. The 
objection falls down completely when we consider that there 
were not four powers in open opposition to Judah in the 
time of Zechariah. Those with whom Judah had to deal 
at this period were subordinate to the Persian empire. That 
succession is meant here can be confirmed from the analogy 
of other prophecies. In visions and predictions events can 
be seen simultaneously which have their fulfillment in a 
certain succession. In Daniel 2 the entire image was re- 
vealed to Nebuchadnezzar; in Daniel 7 all four beasts are 
seen together by the prophet. But the empires referred to 
in both cases arose in succession. This perspective aspect 
of prophecy is well known by all students of the prophetic 
Scriptures. For a notable example compare Isaiah 6:1-13 
with Luke 4:16-21. Second, it is objected to the view of the 
four kingdoms that all appear to come to an end by human 
instrumentality, while Daniel states that the fourth king- 
dom is brought to nought in another manner. If the vision 
in Daniel 8 is closely studied the transition there foretold 
from the Medo-Persian power to the Greco-Macedonian ap- 
pears wholly dependent upon the work of the latter, but we 
have the assurance that “the Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will” (Dan. 
4:32). The same is true here. Third, Wright objects on the 
ground that “the vision appears mainly to refer to the past 
and not to the future.”? He understands the horns to repre- 
sent specifically the powers that scattered the northern and 
southern kingdoms of Israel and Judah, namely, Assyria, 
Egypt, Babylon, and Medo-Persia. If the argument is based 
on the form of the verb 1, it cannot stand, because kind 


‘Kimchi, D., Commentary on Zechariah, p. 28. 
*Wright, C. H. H., Zechariah And His Prophecies, p. 27. 
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of action (Aktionsart) and not tense are implied in the 
Hebrew verbal inflection. The tense ever depends upon the 
context. Furthermore, the prophetic Scriptures deal definitely 
with Israel in her scattered condition during the times of the 
Gentiles, though she has suffered much on other occasions. 
We have seen even in the first of this series of Zechariah’s 
prophetic visions that we are carried from the time contem- 
porary with the prophet to the very consummation of Israel’s 
history. Such a span accounts for the facts in the second 
vision also. A fourth objection to this view is that each of 
the horns destroyed its predecessor, whereas the smiths are 
represented as distinct from the horns. This is not an in- 
surmountable difficulty, and can be explained from the sym- 
bols employed in the vision. 

The prophet is vitally interested in what he has seen and 
asks: “And I said to the angel that was speaking to me, 
What are these? And he said to me, These are the horns 
which have scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem” (v. 2). 
The verb used to express the scattering is vivid, denoting to 
winnow, separate, or scatter by means of the wind. Cf. Isaiah 
41:16; Jeremiah 15:7; Ezekiel 5:2, 10. The objects of this 
scourge were Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem, namely, the 
southern kingdom, the northern, and the capital in which 
both had an interest. No argument (such as Keil’s) can 
stand on the omission of nx, because it is inserted and 
omitted without particular significance. In Deuteronomy 
12:6 there are nine direct objects, but only two have nx while 
the remaining seven do not. Evidently the explanation of 
the interpreting angel satisfied the desire of the prophet as 
to the identity of the horns, so the second phase of the vision 
is brought before us. “And Jehovah showed me four smiths” 
(v. 3). po wsn designates a skilled workman in either wood, 
stone, or metal. The LXX translates the word as τέκτονες, 
whence the A.V. obtains its “carpenters.” From the nature 
of the work accorded to them, “smiths” is the better render- 
ing. Wright, who holds all these events to be past, takes the 
smiths to be Nebuchadnezzar, who subdued the power of 
Assyria; Cyrus, who broke the might of Babylon; Cambyses, 
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who subjugated Egypt; Alexander, who conquered Persia. 
Kimchi records a curious rabbinical explanation.’ Rabbi 
Simeon Chasida identified them as the Messiah, the Son of 
David, Messiah, the Son of Joseph, Elijah, and the righteous 
priest.‘ The four smiths have been dealt with in our identifi- 
cation of the four horns. 

Zechariah does not comprehend the mission of the smiths, 
so we read: “Then I said, What are these coming to do? 
And he spoke, saying, These are the horns which scattered 
Judah, so that a man did not lift up his head; but these have 
come to frighten them, to cast down the horns of the nations 
who lift up a horn against the land of Judah to scatter it” 
(v. 4). The work of the smiths is to terrify and frighten the 
enemies of Israel out of their confident rest (compare the 
pyoxvn of 1:15) and trust in themselves. 5 may have 
added to it the relative -wx, so that, according to the measure 
that, or in such a manner that. The words ws xv3 x5 wx 
portray the utterly prostrate and forsaken condition of Israel 
after the infliction upon her of the severities of the oppress- 
ing nations. The presumption and hostility of these nations 
is further brought out by the statement that they lifted up a 
horn against the land to scatter its inhabitants. Cf. Psalm 
75:5, 6, 11. 

Several features are noteworthy in this vision: (1) God 
takes account of every one that lifts his hand against Israel; 
(2) He has complete knowledge of the dejected condition of 
His people and the extent of their injury; and (3) He has 
already provided the punishment for every foe of His chosen 
ones. As a definite matter of history three of the empires or 
kingdoms symbolized by the horns already know of the visita- 
tion of God upon them. 


80". cit., p. 29. 

‘The rabbis of Israel, noting the passages of the Old Testament that por- 
trayed a suffering Messiah and a ruling Messiah, inferred that God 
would send Messiah the Son of Joseph as a forerunner of Messiah the 
Son of David, to suffer in order to prepare the way for the rule of the 
latter. That the two prophetic aspects of the coming Messiah converge 
in one Person is clear from both the Old and New Testaments. See 
Zechariah 12:10 and Acts 1:11. 
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c. The Vision of the Surveyor, 2:5-17 (Hebrew). 

That the eight night-visions are inseparably connected is 
clear from the use of the conjunction (1) introducing each 
one. With the repetition of the same formula that was 
noted in 2:1 we read: “And I lifted up my eyes, and, behold, 
a man, and in his hand a measuring line” (v. 5). Who is the 
man with the measuring line? Some think he is a mere 
figure in the vision. This is not in keeping with the general 
tenor of the visions where each character has significance. 
Can it be said that the man in 1:8 is also a mere figure for 
the vision? There we have a similar introduction of an in- 
definite person. This man cannot be the interpreting angel, 
because he is distinguished from the latter in verse 7. He 
cannot be the prophet, because he is designated in verse 8 as 
“yun and not “a man.” By comparing this verse with 1:8; 
6:12; and Ezekiel 40:3 we come to the probability that this 
man is the Angel of Jehovah, as a number hold. The data 
are so insufficient that we cannot be dogmatic. Zechariah 
loses no time in seeking the meaning of the mission of the 
man, asking: “And I said, Whither art thou going? And 
he said to me, To measure Jerusalem, to see what its breadth 
is and what its length is” (v. 6). Just as in Ezekiel 40 and 
Revelation 11 the measuring was the first step to the realiza- 
tion of blessing from God, so here. In view of the increase, 
enlargement, and security promised in 1:16, 17 this action is 
clearly comprehensible. Jerusalem may refer to the city as 
actually existing then or as completely restored and inhab- 
ited; perhans the aim of the man was to find out the then 
present size of the city with a view to its future indefinite 
expansion. The eyes of the prophet then rest upon another 
nersonage, “And, behold, the angel that spoke with me went 
out, and another angel went out to meet him” (v. 7). The 
interpreting angel went forth from the side of Zechariah to 
whom he is sent for instruction. He is met by another angel. 
It has been suggested by Chambers that the third angel is 
the Angel of Jehovah.’ If this were so, he would be ad- 
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dressed by the usual title instead of an indefinite designation 
which of itself suggests that he was an inferior angel. The 
third angel went forth from the presence of the man with the 
measuring line to convey to the interpreting angel the mes- 
sage for the prophet. “And he said to him, Run, speak to 
this young man, saying, Jerusalem shall be inhabited as 
unwalled villages because of the abundance of man and 
beast in her midst” (v. 8). Here we have the burden of the 
message that was intended in the entire symbolism and action 
of the surveyor. The subject of sox is grammatically and 
logically the third angel, who speaks to the interpreting angel. 
The latter is told to run, because the good news is to be 
proclaimed immediately. The prophet is not designated as 
15n yon because of inexperience or ignorance, as some have 
inferred, but on account of his youthful age. The statement 
is not meant to be derogatory. Older men are no more com- 
petent to fathom God’s glorious purposes of blessing for 
Israel without a revelation from God Himself, than are 
younger men. Nor is the expression applicable to angels, 
for with them the human variations of age do not exist. They 
remain without increase, diminution, or advance in age, as 
they were created. The glorious news is that Jerusalem will 
overflow her bounds because of her population, so that she 
will be inhabited like unwalled villages. nim comes from a 
verb meaning to stretch out, to expand, to spread. It refers 
to plains, open level country as contrasted with fortified and 
walled cities. A definition of the word is to be found in the 
explanation given in Ezekiel 38:11. For a similar promise 
see Isaiah 49:19, 20. Pusey concludes from the description 
that “Clearly then it is no earthly city.”* Von Orelli in 
similar vein says, “Here, as in Isaiah 33:21, the idea abandons 
the image of a city conceivable to antiquity, and struggles 
after a more spiritual conception.”’ What baseless and un- 
founded hermeneutical alchemy is this which will take all the 
prophecies of judgment upon Israel at their face value, to be 


*Minor Prophets, p. 348. 
"The Twelve Minor Prophets, p. 322. 
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understood literally, but will transmute into indistinctness 
any blessing or promise of future glory for the same people? 
It is a sad state when men cannot see how kingdom conditions 
can exist alongside of spirituality. To many minds the 
introduction of literalness in kingdom promises doeg 
away with spirituality. What is so unspiritual about the 
personal, visible reign of the Messiah of Israel? Does 
not the same Word that predicts it also state clearly that 
from that Jerusalem, the seat of the government of the 
righteous King, will go forth the law and the Word of Je- 
hovah (Isa. 2:1-4)? Wherein is the law lacking in spiritual- 
ity? Paul declares the law to be holy, righteous, and good 
(Rom. 7:12). Again, we must maintain that literalness and 
a material kingdom with material conditions of prosperity in 
no wise exclude or militate against spirituality. Nor can we 
agree with Wright that “The prophecy was fulfilled by the 
restoration of the city of Jerusalem under the protection of 
God, even in troublous days.”* Cf. Nehemiah 13:20, 21. The 
conditions here described have at no time been true in the 
past since the time of Zechariah. The truth is rather with 
Kimchi who with assurance posits, “It is certain that this 
vision is of the future, referring to the days of the Messiah, as 
the visions of Ezekiel, in which he saw the angel measuring 
Jerusalem in its length and breadth.’” 


Lest Israel be inclined to doubt the security of such a 
dwelling, the prophet adds: “And I will be to her, saith 
Jehovah, a wall of fire round about, and I will be glory in 
her midst” (v. 9). 3x) is emphatic and is best translated 
I Myself. ws noin may have in it a reference to the pillar 
of fire that went before Israel at night during their wilder- 
ness wanderings. God will not only sustain a relationship to 
threatening forces without, but He will be the Glory in the 
midst of His people. Cf. Isaiah 60:19. This is an announce- 
ment of the return of the glory of the Presence of Jehovah to 
Jerusalem seen by the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 43:2). See also 
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Isaiah 4:5, 6. The message symbolized by the surveyor is 
thus twofold: (1) the character of the prosperity promised 
to Jerusalem, and (2) the manner of its preservation. In 
verse 9 the prophet sets before us (1) the protection of God, 
and (2) the presence of God. What good words, words of 
consolation are these for Israel! 

In verses 10-17 of our chapter there is fuller explanation 
of verses 8 and 9 which give the meaning of the symbolical 
action of verses 5-7. The mind of the prophet is turned by 
the inditing Spirit of God from the far off future to the 
then present need. He calls to his fellow-countrymen: “Ho, 
ho, flee from the land of the north, saith Jehovah; for as the 
four winds of the heavens I have dispersed you, saith Je- 
hovah. Ho, Zion, deliver thyself, thou that dwellest with the 
daughter of Babylon” (vv. 10, 11). The particle 7 not only 
calls attention, but onomatopoetically conveys the thought of 
pain or compassion. Cf. Amos 5:16; Jeremiah 22:18. This 
is a summons to the Israelites still in Babylon to flee, before 
the wrath of God is poured out. Some, because of senility, 
infirmity, or ties of one character or another, had chosen to 
remain in the heathen capital rather than essay the trying 
journey to the desolated home of their forefathers. The 
prophecy had a primary, though only partial, reference to the 
prophet’s time. Cf. Isaiah 48:20; 52:11; Jeremiah 51:6, 9, 45. 
It is indeed difficult to comprehend upon what basis a fine 
student of the Scriptures like Hengstenberg is proceeding 
when he can state of this cry, “an appeal which was not in- 
tended to be put in practice any more than the similar appeal 
in Jeremiah 51:6.”'° No declaration of God is meant to be 
without effect; surely not here when there was ample war- 
rant for such an exhortation. The land of the north is un- 
questionably Babylon, which, though a southeastern power 
in relation to Palestine, is so called because invasions and 
caravans coming from Babylon to Jerusalem came from the 
north. Cf. Jeremiah 1:13, 14. The warnings to flee in verses 
10 and 11 imply threatening peril upon Babylon, which did 
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come upon her two years after this prophecy, in the fourth 
year of Darius. There has been difference of opinion regard- 
ing the rendering of :nyx». Keil (taking the same position 
as the English versions) says, “For apart from the fact that 
wp almost always means to spread out, and has the meaning 
to disperse at the most in Psalm 68:15 and Ezekiel 17:21, 
this meaning is altogether unsuitable here.”'' He feels that, 
if all lands were meant, then the charge would be to flee from 
them all, not Babylon alone. He takes the verb as prophetic 
perfect signifying the purpose of God to spread Israel out to 
the four corners of the globe. Cf. Isaiah 27:6. If this be 
true, then what connection is there between this spreading 
out and the fleeing from Babylon? The difficulty here is 
that, although w 1» is used of dispersion, “it is nowhere used 
of diffusion, only of the spreading out of what remained co- 
herent, as hands, wings, a garment, tent, veil, cloud, letter, 
light.”’? The scattering is not said to be to the four winds, 
but as the four winds, with a violence such as would result 
from the combined action of all the winds of the heavens. 
They were enjoined to flee from Babylon, because they had 
been so violently scattered there. It was assuredly comfort- 
ing to the exiled people to be addressed still as Zion. The 
connection between verse 9 and verses 10 and 11 is this: 
Jerusalem is yet to be restored and enjoy the presence of 
God; come, share in the blessings and escape the judgments. 

The protecting provision of God for His people is further 
set forth: “For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, After glory he 
has sent me to the nations spoiling you; for he that touches 
you, touches the apple of his eye. For, behold, I will shake 
my hand over them, and they shall be a spoil to their serv- 
ants; and ye shall know that Jehovah of hosts has sent me” 
(vv. 12, 18). The moving agent here is the Angel of Jehovah, 
who is discernible from the repeated thought of sent me 
(note the many occurrences of these words in John’s Gos- 
pel) and from the exhibition of power stated in verse 13. 


"The Twelve Minor Prophets, Vol. 11, p. 246. 
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There are two main views as to the meaning of the words 
139 πὸ. The first maintains that it has reference to the 
glorious appearing of the Messiah to Israel promised in verse 
9, (So Kimchi, Dennett, Kelly, Hengstenberg, Chambers, 
and others.) It is doubtful whether the appearing in glory of 
the Messiah would be designated by the indefinite 129. The 
second view holds that it points to the vindication, display, 
and the procuring of the glory of God. The Messiah is sent 
for the glorification of the Father. (So Von Orelli, Baron, 
and others.) With the position just stated we do heart- 
ily agree. ‘nx is a preposition here and thus connected 
with the following word by a conjunctive accent (munach). 
When it is used adverbially before a noun, it is marked by a 
disjunctive. Cf. Psalm 73:24 (Hebrew). The interpretation 
with the first view is: the Messiah, after His glorious ap- 
pearing, is sent to chastise the nations in executing God’s 
judgments upon them. The second view conveys the thought: 
the Messiah is sent by the Father for the vindication of His 
glory on the nations that have spoiled Israel, for God’s cause 
and glory are inseparably linked with the fortunes of His 
people. The humiliation and subjugation of Israel by the 
nations must be avenged by the One who is dishonored in 
their dejected condition. How tender the affection of God is 
for Israel is to be seen in the words \3y naz, literally, the 
gate through which the light enters the eye, so the pupil. 
maa here is equivalent to the word [ἰδ in Deuteronomy 
82:10 which means little man, and like our pupil, little boy. 
The pupil or apple of the eye is a proverbial figure for that 
which is most precious, most easily injured, hardest of repair, 
and most demanding of protection and care. This is a most 
fitting symbol for Israel, because, just as the light comes 
through the pupil, so the light of salvation has come through 
the Jews. Note the provision for the protection of the 
pupil: (1) strong frontal bones (from a blow); (2) the 
brow and eyelash (against dust); (3) the lid (from painful 
glare); (4) the tear glands (for continuous cleansing). Some 
maintain that the original reading seems to have been 
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»y. Though several MSS. have this reading, the better sup- 
ported reading is 13:y. Those who contend for the first, claim 
that the alteration was made that the text might be referred 
to the apple of a man’s eye; that is, whoever touches Israel, 
touches the apple of his own eye, doing himself irreparable 
damage. In our opinion Deuteronomy 32:10 will allow no 
such interpretation, nor is it the more forceful here. True, 
that a man’s touching of the pupil of his own eye will bring 
him injury in a most sensitive part, but how much more is 
this true if he touch the apple of God’s eye? The complete 
reversal of position between masters and servants harks back 
to the prediction of Isaiah 14:2. When Israel’s oppressors 
have become their servants, then God’s people will know ex- 
perientially the work and mission of the Messiah. Israel 
seeks after signs and she will have them in abundance. An 
interesting historical fulfillment of the prophecy of the judg- 
ment of God upon Babylon, although only a partial one, is the 
following. In the fourth year of Darius, the Babylonians, 
after much plotting, revolted and shut themselves up in their 
city, ready for a long siege. Zopyrus, Darius’ friend and 
general, cut off his own ears and nose, and by pretending 
that he had been thus mutilated by Darius, gained entrance 
into the city and the confidence of the besieged ones. By 
his craft the gates were opened to the Persians, and when 
the city was mastered thousands of Babylonian nobles were 
crucified. Surely, uneasy should lie the head that plots evil 
against Israel, and woeful indeed will be the fate of such. 
The prophecy of the glorification is seen as already ful- 
filled, hence the words: “Sing and rejoice, O daughter of 
Zion, for, behold, I come, and I will dwell in the midst of 
thee, saith Jehovah” (v. 14). The rejoicing is to be over the 
presence of the Lord and His glory among them (v. 9). A 
comparison with 9:9 shows the Person is none other than 
Messiah Himself. The coming here suggests His incarnation 
to be completed by His return in glory (John 1:14 with Rev. 
21:3). The emphasis here is on the joy at His second com- 
ing as it is at His first coming in 9:9. The immediate effect 
is thus stated. “And many nations shall join themselves to 
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Jehovah in that day, and shall be my people; and I will dwell 
in the midst of thee, and thou shalt know that Jehovah has 
sent me unto thee” (v. 15). The prophetic Scriptures are 
in harmony here as elsewhere: whenever Israel is in full 
possession of her glory, then the nations are joined (1153 is the 
same word from which Levi comes) to the Lord. Cf. Psalm 
67:2, 3 (Hebrew); 72:7; Isaiah 2:1-4; 19:23-25; 60:1-3; 
Zechariah 8:20-23. The nations are unwittingly awaiting 
this very hour. Note that the o25 13 will be so unified as 
to become one oy. This cleaving of the nations to Jehovah 
will not alter God’s original choice of Israel, for the prophet 
continues: ‘And Jehovah shall inherit Judah, his portion, 
upon the holy land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem” (v. 16). 
God still acknowledges Israel as peculiarly His own. Cf. 
Deuteronomy 4:20; 9:26, 29; 32:9; Isaiah 19:25; Ezekiel 
22:16. The land is called wpm now, not because it is the 
land of promise, but in contrast to its former defilement. 
(This is the only occurrence of this phrase in the Bible.) 
sy ina does not imply that God must choose Israel afresh, 
but that now, at long last, He will be able to manifest to the 
world the immutable character of His original choice and its 
practical outworking in renewed, restored, and resettled 
Israel. Wright’s conclusion that the “The prophecy was ful- 
filled in the blessings granted to the Jews in their own land, 
and in the honour placed upon that land by the advent and 
ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’’* fails to grasp the potent 
truth that the first coming of Christ left much of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy as to the promises and future of Israel un- 
fulfilled. These depend upon their yet future acknowledge- 
ment of their Messiah. And they shall receive Him! Israel, 
in despair and dejection in the time of the prophet, may have 
asked, Why, then, in view of all these glowing promises and 
pictures of future felicity and joy, is God so long silent? The 
prophet meets the implied longing and question, saying, “Be 
silent, all flesh, before Jehovah, for he is aroused from his 
holy habitation” (v. 17). The on of the Hebrew carries 
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with it the sense of solemnity and awe, more so than the 
English hush.’ Mankind is called flesh to express its frailty 
and weakness in the sight of Almighty God. Cf. Genesis 6:3; 
Isaiah 31:3. Zechariah sees God coming in judgment for the 
carrying out of the program just outlined. “God has already 
set out from His heavenly abode.”’* Compare for the entire 
verse Habbakuk 2:20. 

To summarize, the two visions of the second chapter are 
an elaboration of the three main features in 1:15-17: (1) the 
grievous displeasure of the Lord with the nations persecuting 
Israel, with the resulting punishment upon them; (2) the 
expansion and increase of Israel under the Lord’s prospering; 
and (3) the tabernacling presence of God in their midst. 
Note the twofold mention in the chapter of judgment and 
glory; the first for the nations, and the second for Israel, 
thus: judgment upon the nations, 2:1-4; glory for Israel, 
2:5-9; judgment upon the nations, 2:10-138; glory for Israel 
(with the nations), 2:14-17. The chapter reveals so vividly 
how little the nations of the earth realize how much of their 
blessing depends upon Israel. They do well to take heed lest 
they fall into the hands of the living God, which is a fearful 
thing. 


Dallas, Texas. 
(To be continued in the April-June Number, 1941) 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES IN 1 PETER 
By EVERETT FALCONER HARRISON, TH.D. 


(Continued from the October-December Number, 1940) 


SALVATION AS THE THEME OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHETS (1:10-12) 


Into the first nine verses of the epistle Peter has com- 
pressed all that would seem to be required, in view of the 
situation of his readers, to indicate the character and pur- 
pose of his letter—a word of greeting, a setting forth of sal- 
vation as an inheritance laid up in heaven, far beyond the 
reach of human violence or the ravages of time, and a state- 
ment of the value of the fiery ordeal to which faith is now 
being subjected. The wherefore of verse 13 could come at 
once and not be out of place. But ere he is ready for that, 
Peter would turn backward to relate salvation to the prepara- 
tory revelation of the Old Testament. This was his habit in 
preaching, as the book of Acts certifies (2:16, 25, 30; 3:18, 
21, 24; 10:48). No doubt he learned it from the great 
Teacher, particularly in the interval between the resurrection 
and the ascension, when for the first time he was receptive 
to the truth that the Christ must suffer before entering into 
His glory. “This context is the locus classicus for the New 
Testament doctrine of Messianic Prophecy. It comes appro- 
priately from the pen of the Apostle who on the day of 
Pentecost first expounded the Old Testament in the light of 
the Gospel of Christ.’ 

The nature of revelation, especially that portion involving 
Messianic prophecy, receives considerable explication here. 
In prediction of salvation, as in the proclamation of its his- 
toric realization in Christ, both divine and human factors 
are at work. The Spirit who utilized the prophets in an- 
nouncing the sufferings of Messiah and the glories to follow 
has been active since the first Advent in the preachers of the 
Word. The agreement in the message of the two epochs is 
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therefore not accidental, but is assignable to the influence of 
the Holy Spirit throughout. The unity and continuity of the 
message of redemption confessedly depend upon His superin. 
tendence. 

Yet it may well be doubted that Peter’s purpose is to 
formulate a philosophy of revelation. The chief end in view 
is the consolation of his brethren who were paying a price 
for their Christian convictions. He would remind them of 
their favored position. “A salvation that prophets seek to 
understand and angels desire to gaze upon may well raise us 
above the depressing influences of ‘manifold temptations.’ ”* 
The ends of the ages, to use Paul’s phrase, had come upon 
these early believers. The saints and prophets who belonged 
to the morning of redemption history could not be made 
perfect without those whose good fortune it was to come to 
the light at midday. Four times in these few lines the 
pronoun you appears, as though deliberately thrust forward 
to claim attention. 

The word salvation (σωτηρία), carried over from verse 9 
and repeated with good effect, is seldom found elsewhere as a 
Petrine expression (Acts 4:12, 2 Pet. 3:15), hence to find it 
three times in the opening portion of this letter is unexpected 
and impressive. The word prophets is used without the 
article, conveying the force “such men as prophets”; the same 
is true of angels in verse 12—“such beings as angels.” This 
linguistic device, small in itself, serves to exalt this salvation, 
since two such notable companies make it the object of their 
earnest inquiry. The intensity of the prophetic quest is 
indicated by the preposition ἐκ with which the verbs inquired 
and searched are compounded. The first verb is subjective 
and accents the mental attitude; the second is objective and 
stresses the actual research upon which the prophets entered. 

The salvation in question is defined as grace, and the 
readers of the epistle as its intended recipients. Since, as 
we have seen, they were largely Gentiles, the thought prob- 
ably includes the fact that the mission of Christ was to have 
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a bearing on Gentiles, including them in God’s gracious pur- 
pose. Peter’s eyes were opened to this truth in a special way 
through his experience in the home of Cornelius at Caesarea. 
It was on the occasion of recalling that experience for the 
benefit of the Jerusalem Council, when the question of the 
. treatment of Gentile converts was to the fore, that Peter gave 
the striking word which proclaimed that the Jew was in 
nowise ahead of the Gentile in the matter of salvation. “But 
we believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
we [Jews] shall be saved, even as they [Gentiles].” 

The eleventh verse states the particular direction which 
the prophetic inquiry took. It was directed to the time when 
this salvation would appear. The word for time means sea- 
son, or time as to its character. Both the expressions what 
(τίνα) and what manner (ποῖον) modify season (καιρόν). At 
what juncture in the unfolding of God’s purpose would Mes- 
siah appear, and what would be the characteristics of the 
era? Hort calls attention to the fact that the connective in 
the phrase under consideration is not καί but 7. His comment 
is, “If the first impulse was to know precisely the ‘times’ of 
the things prophesied by their mouths, they would rest in 
the desire and effort to know rather their ‘seasons,’ such as 
the immediate present or the future, and the general char- 
acter of the attendant circumstances.” 

Mason, indeed, questions the accepted rendering of the 
phrase and proposes a radical change. He suggests as a 
translation “to whom, or what period, the Spirit of Christ in 
them was pointing,” making the tiva refer to Christ rather 
than to καιρόν. But such a view, although grammatically 
possible, would call for τίνα καὶ τίνα καιρόν (what person and 
what seasons) to give it clear expression, and that is not 
what Peter wrote. Bigg gives a lucid and accurate statement 
of the sense. “The prophets knew what they prophesied; they 
knew not, and sought to understand, at what appointed date, 
or in what stage of the world’s history, in what kind of time 
... the prophecy would be fulfilled.” 

It is a rare thing in Scripture to have a reference to the 
working of the prophetic consciousness, since the emphasis, 
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as a rule, is so largely upon the divine causation and the 
resultant authoritative product, rather than upon the human 
reflection induced by the process of receiving and transmit- 
ting the Word of God. It has been suggested that Peter’s 
comment is due to his own discovery of this inquiry and per- 
plexity in the prophetic writings. Yet where is one to find 
this for himself with any certainty? Daniel, above all others, 
was permitted to speak with precision about the time of the 
Advent, and doubtless there are references to the troubled 
state of his heart due to some of the disclosures vouchsafed 
to him (e.g., Dan. 7:15, 28), but in the very passage devoted 
to the time of Christ’s coming and His sufferings (chap. 9), 
there is no hint of reflections on Daniel’s part. It may have 
taken place, but it is not stated. Consequently, a safer sur- 
mise would be that the Lord Jesus Himself, during the forty 
days following the resurrection, when he was centering His 
instruction on this very subject, intimated something to the 
disciples concerning the prophetic perplexity and search. This 
would serve in some measure to console the disciples for their 
own inability to comprehend the pre-cross teaching of Jesus 
concerning His death and subsequent glory. 

It is of interest to compare Peter’s declarations here with 
his claim in the second epistle that no prophecy of Scripture 
comes of its own loosing (i.e., devising), for the reason that 
men spake from God as they were carried along by the Holy 
Spirit (2 Pet. 1:20, 21). Here the passivity of the prophets 
seems to be emphasized, and yet in the first epistle we are 
introduced to the most intense kind of mental activity. There 
is no conflict, provided we understand that the reflection of 
the prophets followed the revelation of the Spirit to them and 
did not enter into the prophetic message. It is not to be won- 
dered at that they should be pricked into investigation, since 
they had been the chosen channels of revelation. Hence the 
prophets, though passive in the sense that they did not con- 
tribute the message apart from the Spirit’s moving, yet were 
so far from being mechanical instruments that they had all 
their powers of thought aroused and taxed by the disclosures 
granted to them. The following verse indicates that their 
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quest did not go completely unanswered, for it was revealed 
to them that the events they foretold would come to pass not 
in their own but in a later time, when eyes more blessed than 
theirs would see the Christ and ears more blessed than theirs 
would receive the message of life through His name, and 
when even those who saw and heard Him not would learn of 
Him through faithful witnesses, Spirit-filled. 

The construction of ἐδήλου is somewhat puzzling. Does it 
have as its object the season (καιρόν), or the sufferings 
(παϑήματα), or is it used absolutely? It is hard to say. The 
first is awkward if not impossible, because the noun is pre- 
ceded by a preposition; the second construction would seem 
to interfere with the obvious province of the participle 
προμαρτυρόμενον, unless indeed we suppose, as some do, that 
the verb shares in the government with the participle. 
Though usage is not favorable to the third, it is the simplest 
way to take the construction, and there is sense of connection 
with καιρόν which keeps the meaning reasonably clear. A 
better translation for this verb than signify is make clear; 
the adjective of the same root means clear or evident. The 
employment of the imperfect tense suggests a gradual clari- 
fication of Messianic prophecy with the passing of time such 
as is promised in Daniel 12:4: “But thou, O Daniel, shut up 
the words, and seal the book, even to the time of the end: 
many shall run to and fro [study, not locomotion], and 
knowledge [of prophecy] shall be increased.” 

Many have been the interpretations put upon the Spirit 
of Christ. If the Petrine use is similar to the Pauline, this is 
a designation for the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as 
Romans 8:9 indicates. The same Spirit who now indwells 
believers to develop and manifest the fruitage of the salva- 
tion they have in Christ was also present in the prophets 
announcing His coming and redemptive work. Having testi- 
fied to Christ before His coming, He continues to testify of 
Him now that He has come (John 15:26). “The testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. 19:10). It should 
be observed, however, that the presence of the Spirit in the 
prophets is not asserted as a settled, constant arrangement. 
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It is not said that He dwelt in them, as is true of believers 
under the New Covenant. The natural assumption is that 
the Spirit’s tenure covered the time of prophetic activity. 

The viewpoint that Χριστοῦ is an appositional genitive 
would bring the passage into the same circle of thought with 
2 Corinthians 3:17, 18—“the Lord is that Spirit.” Bigg 
writes, “The Lord spoke to the prophets; Christ is the Lord; 
therefore Christ spoke to the prophets.” Despite the ad- 
vantage of such an interpretation to help establish the pre- 
existence of Christ, we hold it to be less likely than the former 
view. The preexistence may indeed be hinted at in the 
phrase. This does not hinge upon one’s acceptance of Χριστοῦ 
as an appositional genitive. There is no impossibility in hav- 
ing Χριστοῦ refer to the preexistent Christ and Χριστόν in the 
same verse, to the historical Christ, provided the notion of 
preexistence was already present in Peter’s mind and was 
familiar to his readers, in which case there would be no at- 
tempt to introduce the doctrine for the first time, for which 
purpose the statement would be rather vague. In the inter- 
pretation of 1:20 this matter will receive more careful con- 
sideration. Before leaving the phrase entirely, it should be 
noted that the Spirit was in the prophets rather than merely 
upon them. This is suggestive of the intimate bond created 
between the divine source and the human channel of the 
prophetic message. 

The burden of the Spirit’s disclosures regarding the Mes- 
siah is summed wp in the words the sufferings (appointed) 
for Christ and the glories after these things. The great 
exegetical tradition of the Church has assigned this statement 
to Christ alone, but a few expositors, notably Calvin, have 
detected a wider reference. Calvin writes, “Peter, indeed, 
says that the Spirit had testified of the coming afflictions 
of Christ; but he does not separate Christ from his body. 
This, then, is not to be confined to the person of Christ, but 
a beginning is to be made with the head, so that the members 
may in due order follow, as Paul also teaches us, that we 
must be conformed to him who is the first-born among his 
brethren.” When Calvin says that Peter does not separate 
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Christ from His body, he is importing an issue, for nothing 
whatsoever is said of the body in the passage. 


Lumby concurs with Calvin and seeks support for his | 


opinion both in the Old Testament and in the immediate con- 
text. After noting that we do not have in the text what the 
translation suggests, the sufferings of Christ, but the suffer- 
ings which pertain unto Christ, a variation, to his mind, with 
a purpose, he says, “Those prophecies of Isaiah which speak 
of the sufferings of the servant of the Lord had long been 
expounded as meant of the Jewish nation, and with such 
interpretation St. Peter was doubtless familiar. Hence may 
have come his altered phrase, capable of being interpreted, 
not only of Christ Himself, but of the sufferings of those who, 
like these Asiatic converts, were for the Lord’s sake exposed 
to manifold trials. This double application of the words, to 
Christ and to His servants also, explains, it may be, the 
unique use of the word ‘glories’ in the clause which follows: 
the sufferings of Christ and the glories that should follow 
them. For the glories may be taken to signify not only that 
honour and glory which the Father has given unto Christ, but 
also the glory in which they shall share who have taken up 
their cross to follow Him.” 

It is true, admittedly, that Christ is used occasionally in 
an inclusive or mystical sense, embracing the church which 
is His body. Such a use is found, for example; in 1 Corinth- 
ians 12:12 and possibly in Galatians 3:16.. But in these 
instances the context allows for an expansion of Χριστός, 
whereas there is no indication of this broader force in the 
passage before us, despite the general emphasis in the epistle 
as a whole upon the sufferings of Christians on account of 
their relation to Christ. We do not know at all that Peter 
shared the broad view of the Isianic passages referred to. 
His later allusion to Christ as the Lamb certainly favors the 
conclusion that he understood the 53rd chapter, at least, in 
the personal sense. The suggestion that the plural word 
glories is designed to include the glory of believers is inter- 
esting, but inconclusive. A better view is that the glory of 
Christ is manifold—in resurrection, in ascension, in heavenly 
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intercession, and in future intervention in the world as King 
of kings and Lord of lords. The whole effort to find believers 
hidden away in Χριστός is an importation. It is ruled out, as 
Alford notes, by the consideration that the following verse 
describes these very things (sufferings and glory) as the mat- 
ters preached to Peter’s readers, and certainly that preaching 
was confined to the presentation of the facts concerning 
Christ which are contained in the Gospel history. 

God granted a revelation to the prophets in answer to 
their search, in one sense a very disappointing revelation 
because it removed the possibility that the Messiah might 
come in their own times. Most prophecy has a local and 
present bearing, even if not exhausted by its immediate 
reference, but manifestly Messianic prediction is in a class 
by itself, since in this province the prophets were ministering 
to others who would appear at a much later time, rather than 
to themselves and their own times. Yet, since they too were 
to profit by the Messianic salvation, it is likely that Peter is 
resorting to a literary device here, accenting the privilege of 
his contemporaries to the seeming exclusion of any benefit to 
saints of the old dispensation. This meiosis is not uncommon 
in Scripture, especially in statements which apparently dis- 
count blood sacrifices in favor of the obedience of the heart. 

The very same things which constituted the burden of the 
vrophets are taken up into the New Testament proclamation. 
Peter here affirms the unity of the evangelism of his day 
with its advance notices, and at the same time affirms his 
confidence in the witnesses who preached the gospel to his 
readers. This little touch assures us of the mutual under- 
standing between Peter and Paul as to the gist of the Chris- 
tian message. It puts the approval of the apostle of the 
circumcision upon the missionary labors of the apostle of the 
wncircumcision, even as 2 Peter 3:15 commends the literary 
labors of the beloved brother Paul, who, with his helpers, had 
evangelized these northern districts. Hort notes that ἀνηγγέλη 
“retains ... its true classical force of rehearsing, telling in 
successive particulars (dvad).” The aorist ἀνηγγέλη correlates 
rather closely with ἀπεκαλύφϑη, the tense probably recognizing 
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the historic period at which the readers had heard the mes- 
sage. ΑΒ a preacher of the same Word which had reached 
them, and especially as the instrument through whom the 
tidings came first to the Jews and later to the Gentiles, Peter 
would acknowledge that the effectiveness of the ministry in 
every instance depends upon the Spirit. He had a lively 
recollection of the time when the Spirit, sent forth from 
heaven, had honored the very message through his lips which 
formerly he had repudiated for his Master as being unworthy 
of His greatness and destiny. 

The closing words of the paragraph come almost as an 
afterthought—“which things angels desire to peer into.” The 
contrast with prophets is striking: not men, but heavenly dig- 
nitaries; not those striving at a great distance to solve the 
mysteries of Messianic prediction, but personal attendants 
upon the Messiah in His incarnation, at birth, at the testing 
on the threshold of His ministry, at the agony and at the 
triumph which marked its close, and at the departure to the 
heavenly world. These, already so near to the Lord Jesus, 
stooped with wondering gaze to follow this greatest drama of 
the ages. The word xagaxiwa is used of the act of Peter and 
John in their awestruck scrutiny down into the sepulchre on 
the resurrection morning. Salvation is a marvelous thing to 
the angels. Their interest lies not only in the One who pro- 
cured it, but in all who profit by it (Heb. 1:14). “Redemp- 
tion, and consequently also the knowledge of redemption, exist 
for the church, not for the angels (Heb. 2:16). For them 
the love of God is sufficient, for they are holy. The actings 
of God in redemption they can only learn in us, and hence 
can know it only in proportion as it manifests itself in the 
history of the Church” (Steiger). 

Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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THE PLACE OF ISRAEL IN THE SCHEME 
OF REDEMPTION 


As Set Forth in Romans 9-11 
By HENRY C. THIESSEN, B.D., PH.D., D.D. 


We have already seen that the Church at Rome was pre- 
dominantly Gentile. Paul directly addresses his readers as 
Gentiles (11:13 ff.); he includes the Roman Church among 
the Gentile Churches (1:5-7, 18-15; 15:14-21); and he seeks 
to establish friendly relations with the Jews in Rome when 
he reaches the city (Acts 28:17-22). Had there been a very 
strong Jewish element in the church, he would probably not 
have thought it possible to make such'a contact, for the 
enmity of the orthodox Jews against their fellows who ac- 
cepted Christianity would have been a barrier to such a fel- 
lowship. 

But there was also a Jewish element in the Church. This 
may be gathered from the large part of the Epistle that is 
essentially Jewish. Such are the questions about the validity 
of the law, the nature of redemption, the method of becoming 
righteous, and the divine choice of Israel. The latter forms 
the basis of the chapters now before us. Possibly the discus- 
sion about the believer’s relation to the state, the question of 
meats, the observing of days, etc., was also especially aimed 
at the Jewish believers in the Church (chs. 13, 14). It may 
be, however, that Paul had the Gentiles in mind also in 
dealing with all these subjects; for as Gentile Christians they 
read the Jewish Old Testament and generally had the same 
questions in their minds as the Jewish Christians. 

In our approach to chapters 9-11 we should go back to 
the fact that Paul had represented the Gospel as “to the Jew 
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first’? (1:16). At some point in his treatise he must develop 
this thought. If the Gospel is to the Jew first, then how 
explain the almost universal rejection of the Gospel by the 
Jew? Is it not clear that though they once occupied the 
place of special privilege, they occupy it no more? More than 
that, seeing that they have rejected their own Messiah, is 
not their rejection final? But if that is the case, what is to 
become of the promises made to Israel in the Old Testament? 
These are the problems that Paul undertakes to solve in these 
chapters. It should be observed, therefore, that Paul is not 
writing a defense of himself and his ministry to the Gen- 
tiles; the rather is he dealing with these questions in defense 
of God’s ways with Israel. 

We may say at once that Paul believes that Israel has 
been set aside as a nation; that God, Who chose them for a 
place of special privilege, is justified in setting them aside 
if He wishes to do so, seeing that Israel was not chosen be- 
cause of any merit of its own, but because of the elective 
purpose of God; that Israel itself has caused God to set them 
aside, seeing that they persist in seeking after righteousness 
in their own way and that they refuse to accept the righteous- 
ness God has provided for them; that individual Israelites 
may be saved as truly as individual Gentiles, if they accept 
the Gospel; that the Gentiles have been admitted to all the 
privileges of the Gospel without acceptance of the law; and 
that God will yet return to Israel as a nation and fulfill all 
His covenant promises to them in the Old Testament. 

In the study of Paul’s argument we may follow a simple 
outline: The Tragedy of Israel’s Rejection (9:1-5); The 
Justice of Israel’s Rejection (9:6-29); The Cause of Israel’s 
Rejection (9:30-10:21); The Extent of Israel’s Rejection 
(11:1-11); The Duration of Israel’s Rejection (11:12-32). 
Paul follows his argument with a matchless Doxology 
(11:33-36). 


I. The Tragedy of Israel’s Rejection (9:1-5). 


Paul begins a new section at this point. There is no 
grammatical connection between what precedes and what he 
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now writes. This is due to a lively emotion (Godet), as is 
seen in the opening verses (1-3). Paul had been accused of 
hostility toward his own people; he resents the charge and 
testifies that both his conscience and the Holy Spirit testify 
that he is deeply concerned about them. Indeed, he has 
“great sorrow and unceasing pain” in his heart because of 
them. He could even wish himself accursed from Christ for 
his brethren’s sake, if that were permissible. Robertsoa 
argues that the imperfect tense ηὐχόμην is potential.’ Godet 
holds that since the wish is expressed in the past tense it 
could not be, nor was it intended to be, fulfilled. Hodge 
argues similarly. In order to show, now, how highly he 
regards his own people, Israel, Paul sets forth their great 
excellencies. 

They were Israelites. This was the new name God gave 
Jacob, and it expressed the covenant relation in which they 
had stood in the past. Theirs was the adoption. They had 
had the place of an adult son in the family of nations. 
Hodge well says: “As Paul is speaking here of the external 
or natural Israel, the adoption or sonship which pertained to 
them, as such, must be external also. . . . They were the sons 
of God, i.e., the objects of His peculiar favor, selected from the 
nations of the earth to be the recipients of peculiar blessings, 
and to stand in a peculiar relation to God.” Theirs was the 
glory. Denney takes this to refer to something definite, like 
the pillar of cloud and fire. Hodge, Godet, Boise, Sanday 
and Headlam, Robertson, and Moorehead agree with this 
view. Theirs were also the covenants. This may mean both 
the several covenants that were made with Israel (Hodge), 
and the renewal of the original covenants (S. and H.). Theirs 
was also the giving of the law. That is, they, rather than 
some other nation, had had it entrusted to them. Theirs 
was also the service. This undoubtedly refers to the im- 
pressive service of the tabernacle and the temple. Theirs 
were the promises. This refers, no doubt, especially to the 
promise of the Messiah. Theirs were the fathers. Abraham, 
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Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David—what nation would not be proud 
of such an ancestry! From them, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came. Godet calls attention to the fact that Paul 
here changes from “whose” to “of whom,” i.e., Christ is from 
Israel, but He does not belong to them exclusively. The 
Apostle embraces the opportunity at this point to declare 
that, so far from being merely from Israel, Christ is “over 
all, God blessed for ever.” This was the greatest honor be- 
stowed upon the nation; how could Paul, a fellow Israelite, 
other than grieve continually that his so highly privileged 
people were so irresponsive to the Gospel! He is obliged to 
write of their rejection, but he does so with a broken heart. 


II. The Justice of Israel’s Rejection (9:6-29). 


Let it be kept in mind throughout that Paul believes that 
Israel has been rejected as a nation. Farther down he states 
this fact, but here he merely assumes it; it seems too painful 
a thing for him to put into words. He therefore immediately 


proceeds to defend the justice of God in their rejection. He 
does this (1) by showing that God’s choices in the past have 
been some from among others, without doing any wrong to 
those not chosen (6-9). From this it follows that He can also 
set aside those chosen when in His wisdom this becomes 
necessary. Israel has been rejected; but this in no wise 
means that His promise has failed, for there is a nominal 
Israel and also a true Israel. Not all that are of Israel 
are Israel; nor are all Abraham’s seed just because they are 
descended from Abraham. In other words, “it is not the 
children of the flesh that are children of God; but the chil- 
dren of the promise are reckoned for a seed.” By children 
of God (v.8), Paul, in this context, undoubtedly means simply 
in a national and outward sense. 

This elective purpose of God is further illustrated in His 
choice of Jacob rather than Esau (10-13). This is a stronger 
proof than the foregoing, for both Esau and Jacob had the 
same father and mother, whereas in the case of Ishmael and 
Isaac they merely had the same father. Denney says that 
Paul is not here teaching that God in His sovereignty has 
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predestinated some to eternal salvation and others to eternal 
perdition, but that “he is engaged in precluding the idea that 
man can have claims of right against God, and with it the 
idea that the exclusion of the mass of Israel from the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom convicts God of breach of faith toward the 
children of Abraham’”’ The choice of Jacob in preference to 
Esau was not based on works. Godet says, we must dis- 
tinguish between God’s foreseeing work and faith, the latter 
being not merit, “since faith consists precisely in renouncing 
all merit, in the humble acceptance of the free gift. Faith 
foreseen is therefore a wholly different thing from works 
foreseen. . .. To accept and to merit are two different 
things.”* Thus God could foresee that Jacob would accept 
His promises without meriting the blessing (vv. 11, 12). And 
as for the quotation from Malachi 1:2 ff., saying, “Jacob I 
loved, but Esau I hated” (v. 18), it is clear that Paul here 
used hyperbole. Luke quotes Jesus as saying: “If any man 
cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, etc., he cannot be my disciple” 
(14:26); but Matthew quotes Him as saying on an earlier 
occasion: “He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me,” etc. (10:37). Paul, no doubt, simi- 
larly says, God loved Jacob more than Esau. With Godet we 
hold that although neither Jacob nor Esau had as yet done 
anything either good or bad, yet God foreknew how each 
would act with reference to His promises. 

We call attention to two quotations on the whole passage. 
Sanday and Headlam quote Gore‘ thus: “The absolute elec- 
tion of Jacob—the ‘loving’ of Jacob and the ‘hating’ of Esau 
—has reference simply to the election of one to higher privi- 
leges as head of the chosen race, than the other. It has 
nothing to do with their eternal salvation” (in loc.). Ironside 
likewise says: “There is no question here of predestination 
to heaven or reprobation to hell; in fact, eternal issues do 
not really come in throughout this chapter, although, of 

*Exp. Greek Test., Il. 661. 
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course, they naturally follow as the result of the use or abuse 
of God-given privileges. . . . The passage has to do entirely 
with privileges here on earth. It was God’s purpose that 
Jacob should be the father of the nation of Israel, and that 
through him the promised Seed, our Lord Jesus Christ, should 
come into the world. He had also predetermined that Esau 
should be a man of the wilderness—the father of a nation of 
nomads, as the Edomites have ever been. It is this that is 
involved in the prenatal decree: ‘The elder shall serve the 
y ounger.’ 995 

But the Jew will not readily assent to Paul’s argument 
thus far. He still is puzzled about the justice of God in thus 
setting aside Israel. Paul anticipates this persistent objec- 
tion and undertakes further to prove that God is just in deal- 
ing thus with Israel (14-18). He asserts that God is not 
arbitrary, and proves it by two Old Testament statements. 
(1) To Moses God had said: “I will have mercy on whom I 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I have 
compassion” (Ex. 33:19). Paul concludes from this that it 
“is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that hath mercy” (vv. 15, 16). Does this mean that 
God arbitrarily elects to be gracious to some of the unsaved 
and to condemn those to whom He does not wish to show 
mercy? Indeed not. An examination of the context from 
which this statement is quoted reveals the fact that these 
words were spoken to Moses, when, after he had interceded 
for Israel’s preservation following the sin with the golden 
calf, he persisted in asking that God would show him His 
glory. In answer to this request God said that He would 
meet him at least part way, and that He would be gracious 
to whom He would be gracious, and show mercy to whom He 
would show mercy (Ex. 33:17-19). It was, therefore, to 
one in God’s favor that God said these significant words. 
To him that hath, more shall be given. The words indicate 
God’s justice in giving more to one righteous man than to 
another, especially if he should ask for more. There is no 
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question of salvation or of damnation in this statement. The 
reference to willing and running, consequently, merely means 
that mere desire and effort are insufficient for the experience 
of a deeper revelation of God; that God is free to grant or 
to refuse such a revelation without involving His justice. 
The above illustration shows that God may show favor to 
a good man without becoming unjust. Paul next undertakes 
to show that God may also show disfavor to an unworthy 
man without becoming unjust (17, 18). God raised up 
Pharoah (ἐξήγειρά σε), i.e, as Sanday and Headlam say, He 
brought him into the field of history. They show that this 
Greek word “is used of God in calling up the actors on the 
stage of history. So of the Chaldeans, Hab. 1:16 .... of the 
Shepherd for the people, Zech. 11:16 .... of a great nation 
and kings, Jer. 27:41 [LXX].... It expresses just what the 
context demands, that God had declared that Pharoah’s posi- 
tion was owing to His sovereign will and pleasure—in order 
to carry out His divine purpose and plan.” So also Godet. 
Let it be noted that the question of eternal salvation does not 
enter into the account. God took a wicked man and brought 
him into history. It was an occasion of occasions for Pharoah. 
If he had obeyed God and had let the people go, he would 
have become one of the honored sovereigns of the ancient 
world. Compare Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus in the later 
history of the people. But God knew that he would not obey 
Him; and so He brought him into history that He might 
show His power in him and that God’s name might be pub- 
lished abroad in all the earth. The hardening was at first his 
own act. Five times it is said that he hardened himself 
(7:18, 14, 22; 8:15, 32; 9:7), for 4:21 and 7:3 are a proph- 
ecy, before the time when it is said that God hardened him 
(9:12). Even after that hardening there was apparently 
some remnant of freedom left, for he again is said to have 
hardened himself (9:34, 35). At length, as if by way of a 
terrible retribution, God is said five times to have hardened 
him (10:1, 20, 27; 11:10; 14:8). The idea is the same as 
that in Romans 1, where God is said to have given man up 
after he had wilfully quenched the light that he had, and had 
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resisted the first rebukes of God’s mercy. Thus Israel was a 
wicked and rebellious nation, and God was just in giving 
them up at this time. 

Paul has not set forth the details concerning the harden- 
ing of Pharoah, but merely declared the fact that God hard- 
ened him. This may easily lead to the view that if that is 
the principle of God’s dealings, then there is no human re- 
sponsibility. Paul next takes up this point and shows that 
such a supposition is unwarranted (19-24). To the argument 
that then God cannot find fault and that then no man can 
withstand His will, Paul replies that it is very much out of 
place for a piece of clay to criticize the potter for making 
it into one vessel or another. Does not the owner and work- 
man have a right to do what he wishes with the clay? If he 
wishes to take a suitable piece of clay and make of it a 
vessel unto honor and of another a vessel unto dishonor, may 
he not do it? Notice that, as Godet remarks, it is not a 
question about the production of the clay and consequently 
not about the qualities it possesses, but solely one about the 
use made of it by the potter. Has God no right to choose 
Israel for a place different from that of Esau? Has He no 
right to set aside a people of special privilege if it please 
Him, especially since they are what they are? Has He not a 
right to show His wrath and make His power known upon 
the vessels of wrath, fitted (xatnotiopéva, meaning to equip as 
a vessel that is putting out to sea, not ἑτοιμάζειν, as in v. 23, 
which denotes the beginning of this moral development) to 
destruction? 

Israel as a rebellious nation is here in mind; but the sym- 
bolism is drawn from God’s dealings with Pharoah (v. 17). 
Israel as a nation was rebellious and stiffnecked; they were 
fitted unto destruction both by their own conduct and by 
God’s hardening of them. But that Paul is still speaking 
about Israel as a nation and not of individual “fitting,” is 
evident from the fact that he immediately turns to say that 
God had mercy on some from both Israel and the Gentiles (v. 
24). In this way God made known His wrath and power 
upon Israel as a disobedient and rebellious people: by re- 
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jecting them nationally and permitting judgment to come 
upon them (cf. Matt. 22:7); and also made known the riches 
of His glory upon those who responded to His mercy, both 
Jews and Gentiles. Godet remarks that in the word 
προητοίμασεν are contained both the ideas of foreknowledge 
and foreordination. Paul supports his contention that God 
had rejected Israel and had admitted the Gentiles by pre- 
dictions from the Old Testament, saying that He would do 
this (9:25-29). First he shows that God had planned to call 
the Gentiles (vv. 25, 26). Though, as Grant remarks, these 
passages from Hosea (2:23; 1:10) are directly spoken to 
Israel, yet in principle they apply to the Gentiles also.° Then 
Paul shows that though Israel should increase and become 
even as the sand of the sea, only a remnant should be saved, 
and that it is only the Lord’s grace that the whole nation is 
not extinguished. The quotations are from Isaiah 10:22 ff.; 
1:9. Thus it is clear that the rejection of Israel is national 
and not individual; that it was divinely foreseen and pre- 
dicted; and that it is perfectly consistent with the justice of 
God. 

Although Paul has thus far argued that God is just in 
rejecting Israel solely on the ground of His sovereignty, see- 
ing that the rejection does not debar from personal salva- 
tion, he next argues that there is a valid reason for this 
rejection. This reason is found in Israel itself. Therefore 
Paul next proceeds to this topic. 


III. The Cause of Israel’s Rejection (9:30-10:21). 

Paul first states the more outward and visible cause 
(9:30-33) and then the more inward and basic cause (ch. 10). 
Let us look at the two somewhat carefully. 

1. Their wrong method of seeking righteousness (9:30- 
33). Paul’s question: “What shall we say then?” (v. 30) 
harks back to 9:6. “ ‘The explanation of the fact not being 
found by saying, God has annulled His word; what, then, is 
the solution of the enigma?’ Thus, after setting aside the 
false solution, Paul invites his reader to seek with him the 
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true one; and this solution he expresses in v. 31” (Godet). 
That is, Paul here sets forth the positive reason for the 
rejection of Israel. He begins with an astounding asser- 
tion: “The Gentiles, who followed not after righteousness, 
attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is 
of faith.” “What to all human probability was the most 
unlikely to occur, has actually taken place” (Hodge). Paul 
does not mean that the Gentiles did not follow after morality, 
but merely that they did not follow after righteousness in 
the religious sense of the word, justification. Note that they 
did not seek it as such, but they “attained to” (κατέλαβεν, 
better, grasped, seized, Word Pictures) it. Paul continues, 
If this perplexes you, let me add that they seized it by faith. 
Over against this he remarks: “But Israel, following after 
a law of righteousness, did not arrive at that law. Where- 
fore? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by 
works.” He does not say that they sought for a “righteous- 
ness of the law,” but, as Godet says, Israel had law for its 
real object and expected righteousness to flow from it. If 
Israel had been truly occupied with moral righteousness, the 
law would have been a pedagogue to lead them to Christ; but 
they sought only the letter and not the spirit. The result 
was that Israel did not even attain to that law, that is, “a 
certain mode of being, fitted to determine the will. The ref- 
erence is to the true mode of justification” (Godet). The 
reason was, they sought it not by faith, but “as it were by 
works.” “St. Paul wishes to guard himself from assert- 
ing definitely that ἐξ ἔργων was a method by which νόμον 
δικαιοσύνης might be pursued. He therefore represents it as 
an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they thought they 
could gain it... . The ὡς gives a subjective idea to the phrase 
with which it is placed, but the exact force must be deter- 
mined by the context” (S. and H.). The effect of their wrong 
method of seeking righteousness ended in their stumbling at 
the stone of stumbling and rock of offence, i.e., at their Mes- 
siah, Who brought to them the true righteousness, that of 
faith. Paul enforces his assertion with a quotation from 
Isaiah 28:16, where the people are represented as stumbling 
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at the stone of stumbling which God will lay in Zion, and by 
faith in Whom they may be saved. 

2. Their ignorance of spiritual truth (ch. 10). “Paul, 
overwhelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a 
moment (10:1, 2) to emphasize his grief” (S. and H.). He 
does not merely exult in the aforenamed excellencies of his 
people (cf. 9:4, 5), but heartily desires and earnestly prays 
for their salvation. He then explains their rebellion against 
God’s righteousness as due to ignorance. They are ignorant 
of four things: of the fact that Christ is the end of the law 
for righteousness; of the freeness of salvation; of the uni- 
versal character of salvation; and of the prophetic revelation. 
These must next be looked at somewhat in detail. 

(1) Of Christ as the end of the law for righteousness 
(10:1-4). The apostle declares that Israel has a zeal for 
God, but it is not according to knowledge (κατ᾽ ἐπίγνωσιν). 
They did not couple with their zeal real discernment of 
things. Yet they should have had this knowledge, for Abra- 
ham, their forefather, had been justified by faith and not by 
works (Rom. 4), and God had spoken of this kind of justifi- 
cation by the prophets (Isa. 50:8, 9; Hab. 2:4). Seeking 
their own righteousness, they did not subject themselves to 
the righteousness of God. Τοῦ Θεοῦ is, no doubt, a subjective 
genitive. Here we have the true way of becoming righteous: 
it is by submitting one’s self to the righteousness of God. 
This indicates that true righteousness is imputed, bestowed 
from without, not earned. Paul supports his claim that 
righteousness is no longer, if it ever was, possible by the 
law, by declaring that Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness. The word τέλος may mean either end or aim. 
The latter idea is expressed in Galatians 3:24, where Paul 
says the law is a pedagogue to bring us to Christ; and that 
meaning is possible here. But the context seems to require 
the former meaning: with the death of Christ, the whole 
regime of law has come to an end. It is, therefore, out of 
place any longer to seek to be justified by works of the law. 
Israel was ignorant of this spiritual truth, and for this reason 
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failed to accept it. Consequently, God had to reject the 
nation. 

(2) Of the freeness of salvation (10:5-11). This is 
another thing of which the Jews were ignorant. Paul uses 
language from Moses to set forth the two kinds of righteous- 
ness. (a) The righteousness of the law (v. 5). Moses 
declares “that the man that doeth the righteousness which 
is of the law shall live thereby.” This is a quotation from 
Leviticus 18:5: “Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and 
mine ordinances; which if a man do, he shall live in them.” 
The point here is not that no man can do what the law pre- 
scribes, but that in case he did it, it would be his own right- 
eousness and not God’s, which is next described (Stifler). It 
would seem to be pure tautology to say that a man that does 
the righteousness of the law lives in it. (b) The righteous- 
ness of faith (6-8a). Paul here quotes from Deuteronomy 
80:12-14 some things that are difficult to understand. “Paul 
does not say that Moses describes this righteousness; he does 
not set Moses against Moses. He says the righteousness itself 
speaks; it is self-descriptive” (Stifler). Godet says: “The 
Apostle selects certain words out of this passage and uses 
them to describe the characteristics of the new righteousness 
by faith as he conceives it. . . . It is noticeable that St. Paul 
does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as v. 11), nor on the authority of Moses (as v. 5), but 
merely as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature.” 
Hodge says: “There is nothing in the language of the apostle 
to require us to understand him as quoting Moses in proof of 
his own doctrine. It is, indeed, more in accordance with the 
spirit of the passage, to consider him as merely expressing 
his own ideas in scriptural language, as in v. 19 in this 
chapter, and frequently elsewhere.” So also Sanday and 
Headlam, whose work should be consulted for Paul’s use of 
Old Testament quotations. 

In Deuteronomy the words, “Who shall ascend into 
heaven?” mean, the law is not far off; it is not in heaven, so 
that you must ask, Who will go up to bring it down? It is 
very near and not hard to attain (S. and H.). Paul uses 
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these words to mean: You who desire to reach the heaven 
of communion, say not, How shall I ascend to it? (as if by 
your obedience); for it has already been done, and to ask 
how is to deny that Christ has done it (Godet). To deny 
that Christ has already provided righteousness is the same 
as if we tried still to bring him down. Likewise, to ask, Who 
shall descend into the abyss? is the same as to deny that 
Christ has already completed redemption. Indeed, as the law 
was near at hand in Moses’ day, so the word of the Gospel is 
now nigh the Jew and Gentile, and both need only to accept 
it with the heart and confess it with the mouth. This word 
Paul preached, and men needed only to “confess with” the 
“mouth Jesus as Lord,” and “believe” in the “heart that 
God raised him from the dead,” and they would be saved. 
For belief with the heart is unto righteousness, and confes- 
sion with the mouth is unto salvation. Why then continue 
to seek righteousness by works of law when it can be had 
by faith? Paul supports his argument with Isaiah 28:16: 
“Whosoever believeth on him shall not be put to shame.” 
But Israel was ignorant of the freeness of salvation and so 
rejected it. Consequently God had to reject them as a nation. 

(3) Of the universal character of salvation (10:12-18). 
This is the third thing of which Israel was ignorant. Paul 
here (a) reminds his readers of the world-wide purpose of 
God. There is no difference between Jew and Greek: “for 
the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call 
upon him.” Here he gives the reason for the similarity of 
method for all (S. and H.). Paul further quotes Joel 2:32, 
exactly as in the LXX: “Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” The name has universal value; 
therefore it ought to be universally proclaimed. (b) He 
testifies to the world-wide proclamation of the Gospel (vv. 
14-18). Sanday and Headlam explain vv. 14-21 thus: “This 
section seems to be arranged on the plan of suggesting a 
series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘But how can men believe the Gospel unless it 
has been fully preached?’ (v. 15). Answer: ‘It has been 
preached as Isaiah foretold’ (v. 15). (2) ‘Yet all have not 
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accepted it’ (v. 16). Answer: “That does not prove that it 
was not preached. Isaiah foretold also this neglect of the 
message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘But perhaps the Jews did not 
hear’ (v. 18). Answer: ‘Impossible. The Gospel has been 
preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps they did not under- 
stand’ (v. 19). Answer: ‘That again is impossible. The 
Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, have under- 
stood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self-willed 
people’” (in loc.). Calvin and Hodge hold that Paul here 
seeks to justify his preaching to the Gentiles; but Paul puts 
the argument very differently. The Gospel having been 
preached universally, the Jew, too, has heard it. The Jew 
had neglected God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but 
in order to convict him of guilt in this neglect, Paul must 
show that he had had opportunity to know and that his 
ignorance is culpable. The conditions to calling upon the 
Lord had been fulfilled, and the Jew wilfully rejects the 
privilege. Thus God had to reject Israel because they were 
ignorant of the universal character of the Gospel, and be- 
cause they were wilfully ignorant of its message. 

(4) Of the prophetic revelation (10:19-21). This is 
another aspect of Israel’s ignorance: they did not know the 
revelation in their own Scriptures that the Gentiles were to 
come in and that they themselves were to be set aside. Moses 
had already predicted that God would provoke Israel to 
jealousy with that which is not a nation, with a nation void 
of understanding (in Deut. 32:21). And Isaiah had waxed 
very bold in declaring that God was found by them that 
sought Him not, and made manifest unto them that asked 
not of Him (in Isa. 65:1). But of Israel Isaiah could only 
say: “All the day long did I (stretch) spread out my hands 
to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” Israel should have 
known from their own Scripture that the Gentiles would 
come in and that they would be set aside. The reason is 
found in their disobedience and gainsaying, and not in God’s 
injustice. 

Wheaton, Illinois. 
(To be continued in the April-June Number, 1941) 
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SPIRITUAL CAUSES OF DISEASE AND DEATH 
By FRANK C. PINKERTON, M.D. 


The Christian knows that the first cause of all disease is 
spiritual: Adam’s rebellion against God. Most medical 
scientists however do not accept this metaphysical origin of 
sickness, and therefore attribute all disturbances of health 
only to some immediate biological disorder. The Christian 
physician also, of course, recognizes these secondary physi- 
cal causes of disease. Not many Christian doctors, it must 
nevertheless be admitted, seem to be aware of yet other 
causes for disease—which are not biological but spiritual, 
although they are prominently referred to in the Scriptures. 
It is not the first reason for sickness (which all Christians 
admit to be spiritual) that we will now consider, but spiritu- 
al second reasons of disease and death, of which few physi- 
cians and Christians apparently take cognizance. Such 
causes are operative only in Christians since, as we shall 
see, these illnesses are disharmonies of the new life which 
only the believer possesses. 


Let us say at once that while the first reason for all 
sickness is Adamic sin, the second reason is not always re- 
lated to the Christian’s personal sin. That it is related, is 
a common notion of many, Christians and unbelievers alike; 
and cannot be too strongly combatted. It was already a 
prevalent opinion in the days when our Lord was on earth. 
“Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” (John 9:2). How many of us are tempted 
to ask the same heartless question when confronted by a case 
of hopeless affliction! And how we need the rebuke of the 
Lord Jesus now, as they of old: “Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him” (John 9:3)! Let us beware of 
attributing sickness to sin, unless it is sin in ourselves as 
revealed by the Holy Spirit. And here let us remark that 
we are not to attempt judgment on our fellow Christian as 
to the spiritual causes of sickness, even as we individually 
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are not to judge him in any other matter. Our study is in 
no sense to be an encouragement for one to try to diagnose 
the reason for a specific instance of illness in any Christian. 
Only the Holy Spirit is wise enough to interpret to the 
believer the meaning of God’s providences. This investiga- 
tion rather is undertaken in the hope that by calling atten- 
tion publicly to the teaching of the Word with regard to 
sickness, the Spirit of Truth may Himself privately apply 
the Scriptures to such as may be helped thereby, as He in 
His infinite wisdom sees fit. 

While it is untrue that all disease in the believer must be 
due to his personal sin, it is correct to say that his sickness 
may be due to unjudged sin. This truth is taught in 1 
Corinthians 11:27-32. Before we go further we must notice 
the common objection that the words weak, sickly, and 
sleep in this passage refer to a spiritual condition and not 
to a physical. The Greek word astheneis (doteveis) is often 
used of bodily sickness as for example in Matthew 25:39, 
where it is translated sick; in Luke 9:2, where the verbal 
form is also translated sick, and so the substantive form in 
10:9; in Acts 4:9 where it is rendered impotent, and in 
5:15 ff., sick. So the occurrence in the passage under con- 
sideration need not refer to a spiritual condition. To be 
sure, this word is often used for metaphysical forms of weak- 
ness and disability. And even should it have that mean- 
ing here, the word arrdstoi (ἄρρωστοι), translated sickly, can 
refer only to bodily disease. This term occurs five times in 
the New Testament and in the following places there: Mat- 
thew 14:14; Mark 6:5, 18; 16:18; 1 Corinthians 11:30. Ev- 
erywhere except in our passage it is rendered sick. The 
word koimontai (κοιμῶνται), to sleep, appears in the New 
Testament some eighteen times, four of which allude to ac- 
tual sleep. Thrice as often it signifies the death of the 
Christian. 

We are to understand, then, that many of the Corinthian 
Christians were sick and many had died for this cause, 
namely, eating and drinking unworthily the Lord’s Supper. 
What is it to partake unworthily of the Supper? Taking 
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the Supper is an act which symbolizes our communion with 
the Lord. Communion with Christ presupposes no barrier 
of uncleansed sin between the believer and his Lord. For our 
Lord on one occasion said to Peter: “If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me” (John 18:8). If the Christian 
then partakes of the Supper, thus professing to God and 
his brethren that he is abiding in Christ, walking in the 
light, when in reality he is consciously walking in darkness, 
not discerning the Lord’s body, he has lied to his fellow man 
and also to the Holy Ghost. How serious a matter this 18 
has been shown by the visitation of instant death upon 
Ananias and Sapphira for such a sin (Acts 5). Let us ob- 
serve that it was not the sin of keeping part of the money 
for which these two died, but the wrong of lying about it 
to the Spirit. Thus it was with the Corinthians: there 
were many sick among them and many dead, not from the 
unconfessed sins per se, but from the wrong of signifying 
to God and the church that they had judged these sins, when 
they had not. Therefore the Lord in faithfulness had had 
to judge them and chasten, so that they should not be con- 
demned with the world—chasten in some instances with 
disease, in others, with death. Recall again the words spok- 
en to Peter: “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me.” If, when unwashed, we say by partaking of the sym- 
bolic body and blood in the Supper that we have communion 
with Christ, we enact that which is untrue. What a horrible 
sin! It is not strange, consequently, when it issues in sick- 
ness and death. Remember the branches of John 15:2, which 
the Lord takes away because they do not bear fruit. Fruit- 
lessness of course is the result of not abiding in Christ, not 
communing with Him day by day. So then persistent fruitless- 
ness on the part of a Christian brings the taking away (in 
God’s time and way) of the believer in death. We find 
now the truth: sin—one sin—the sin of persistently not con- 
fessing sin is judged by God with illness and even death. 
But how much and lovingly does He linger over an erring 
child; in His longsuffering He may give him years of sick- 
ness, seeking through pain to turn the heart back to the 
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Shepherd and Bishop of souls! And truly many are reached, 
restored, and healed through the blessing of illness. “The 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiv- 
en him. Confess your faults one to another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed” (James 5:15-16). 

Notice the words of James: “If he have committed sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” If however he has not com- 
mitted wrong, what then is the spiritual cause of the ill- 
ness? We know that nothing can touch the child of God ex- 
cept the Father allow it, and that God will allow no child 
of His to suffer needlessly or aimlessly. He does not wan- 
tonly hurt His children according to Lamentations 3:33: 
“For he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men.” The answer to our question we shall find in the 
same fifteenth chapter of John along with Hebrews 12, and 
elsewhere. “Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he 
taketh away: and every branch that beareth fruit, he purg- 
eth it, that it may bring forth more fruit” (John 15:2); 
“For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth” (Heb. 12:6). A Christian 
may be afflicted because he is fruitless, but on the other 
hand he may be afflicted because he is bearing fruit. Purg- 
ing, scourging, chastening, therefore, we all must experience, 
should it be God’s will for us, else we are not sons but bas- 
tards. 

How do we endure chastening? Naturally it is unpleas- 
ant. We want to be finished with it as soon as possible, 
whether we have learned our lesson or not. If sickness has 
come, we want the doctor at once; if it is financial trouble, 
we appeal to the banker; if it is some disappointment, we 
are apt to become resentful and blame somebody else. So 
we are told to be careful about how we regard the chas- 
tisement, scourging, or purging of the Lord (Heb. 12:5). 
God is speaking to us then. And when our inner ear has 
grown dull, so that it cannot hear the still, small voice, the 
Father in His correcting love must thunder with His judg- 
ment. As Stevenson has it in his Celestial Surgeon: 
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“If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
-And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in.” 


God often attracts our attention to the fact that He has some- 
thing to say to us. He calls it pleading. In Isaiah 66:16 it 
is written: “For by fire and by his sword will the Lord 
plead with all flesh.” Pleading and purging also appear in 
Ezekiel 20 :33-38. 

There are two ways in which the believer is prone to 
react wrongly to chastening. He is pointedly warned of 
these as of two dangers, and told exactly how he is to ac- 
cept chastisement. First, he may despise God’s correction. 
In other words he may fail to see in adversity the disciplin- 
ing hand of the Father, and lose the lesson in consequence. 
This is what McConkey called the lost sorrow. On the other 
hand, he may faint under the purging and pruning, thus to 
lose the value of God’s providence; or he may even be hard- 
ened thereby. Do not despise, nor faint, but endure is the 
word God gives the Christian as direction concerning the 
way to respond. (Cf. Hebrews 12:5, 7.) Micah declared “I 
will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against him, until he plead my cause, and execute judgment 
for me: he will bring me forth to the light, and I shall be- 
hold his righteousness” (7:9). 

In his Second Epistle to the Corinthians the apostle Paul 
speaks of a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan given 
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him in order to buffet him, lest he should be overmuch exalt- 
ed about the exceeding greatness of the revelation entrust- 
ed to him. This thorn may have been the eye trouble which 
he seems to advert to on several occasions. If so, we have 
here still another spiritual cause of illness. Perhaps not 
many in our day need a thorn in the flesh; however, spiritual 
pride is not unknown among us. 

The final sickness for multitudes of the saints, or their 
departure from the world through a sudden death, is ob- 
viously due to the spiritual fact that their service on earth 
is completed. Paul refers to his own approaching end in 
this fashion, 2 Timothy 4:6-8. An illuminating side light on 
the saints’ departure is Isaiah 57:1. 

What about the illness and death of infants? These 
little ones are innocent. Then why do they suffer thus? 
Certainly it is not a chastisement intended for them. It 
may be chastening meant for their parents, but perhaps 
oftener still it comes under our final category, the glory 
of God. 

The ignorant judged that the congenital blindness of the 
man described in John 9 was due either to his own or his 
parents’ sin. And what a cruel judgment it was! Let us 
not fall into the same error, for the Lord Jesus answered: 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.” What 
ἃ misapprehension was abroad about the man’s infirmity! 
For this man was so honored as to be chosen for a demon- 
stration of the glory of God. Then let us beware of the sin 
of trying to determine the spiritual cause of our brother’s 
sickness. Only God the Spirit of Truth is wise enough to 
know what is involved,.and He alone is loving enough to re- 
veal it to the sufferer. And let us also beware lest we fail 
to listen for God’s enlightening voice in our own sickness. 
Furthermore, as sickness at times may be for the glory of 
God, so death, according to John 11:4. 

Before closing this study, brief notice must be made 
of the distressing form of disease often classified by physi- 
cians as mental, but which is due really to demon influ- 
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ence and possession. This tragic condition can be mentioned 
here only for the purpose of asserting its dreadful reality, 
and solemnly warning against any traffic with spiritism or 
any of its related abominations, such as the so-called psychic 
research, automatic writing, etc., all of which are demon 
sponsored activities, and lead to demon control and demon 
possession of those who enter them. And may I insert a 
strongly felt warning which issues from personal experi- 
ence, an admonition already published by such men of God 
as Lewis Sperry Chafer, F. C. Jennings, and others. In 
any exposé of the devices of the Devil one must be thrown 
absolutely upon the protective and guiding power of the Holy 
Spirit, for such a one becomes the special object of the 
hatred and malignity of the Evil One, and the marked target 
for his poisoned darts. 

As at the beginning, so at the conclusion of this subject 
let me repeat the warning against attempting to interpret to 
the children of God His providential dealings with them, 
whether it be in illness or some other manifestation of His 
child-training. We may succeed no better than did Job’s 
comforters, and like them receive a sharp reproof from God. 
In Galatians, it is true, those who are spiritual are told to 
correct, in the spirit of meekness, the brother overtaken in 
a fault. This however is very different from trying to ex- 
plain the dealings of God with another individual. The 
treatment of God with ourselves, though, we are to seek 
earnestly to understand and act upon. May the Apostle’s 
expectation and hope be ours, that “as always, so now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, 
or by death” (Phil. 1:20). 


Washington, N. C. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT PROBLEM 
fA 
By Dr. \. Noorptzy 


(Translated from the Dutch especially for Bibliotheca 
Sacra by Miner B. Stearns, Th. M.) 


(Continued from the October-December Number, 1940) 


Translator’s Note: “Wellhausenism is dead,” affirms Dr. Kelso in 
his article 4 Résumé of Recent Archaeological Research in the last number 
of Bibliotheca Sacra (p. 476). This second installment of the translation 
of Dr. Noordtzy’s masterly study may therefore be considered as an 
autopsy, or post-mortem examination of the mortal weaknesses of that 
school of “higher criticism” which dominated theological thinking for 
nearly fifty years. Unfortunately, however, many a theory which ought 
to be “dead,” killed by the impact of the evidence to the contrary, con- 
tinues to survive and wreak havoc for many years. A notable case in 
point is the hypothesis of organic evolution. Similarly, Wellhausenism 
continues to exert its faith-deadening influence in a very wide sphere, 
largely because its own death and the reasons for it have not been 
sufficiently publicised. It is hoped that this presentation in English of 
Dr. Noordtzy’s crushing demonstration may help to banish forever 
Wellhausen’s outmoded theories. 


IV. THE WEAKNESSES OF WELLHAUSEN’S SYSTEM 


Meanwhile, what seemed to be the strength of this so- 
lution of the Old Testament problem, which was brought 
forth with so much self-confidence, has appeared in the fifty 
years which have elapsed since then, ever more clearly to be 
its weakness. Although the synthesis of this solution was 
made in the last decades of the 19th century, it borrowed 
its basic ideas and material from a much earlier time. On 
the other hand, just at the end of the last century there 
came a mighty revolution in that broad field of research, 
of which the study of the Old Testament is just a small 
part; and totally different ideas came to light than those 
upon which the men of Wellhausen’s school had reared their 
proud edifice, because of which the foundations of that 
edifice were increasingly undermined, and more and more. 
men turned away from Wellhausen. 

Such a man as Rudolph Kittel, who had scaiibiens for 
years been one of his strongest partisans, had to declare 
before a gathering of Old Testament scholars, on September 
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29, 1921, that the movement named for, and repeatedly nam- 
ing itself for, Wellhausen, now finds its adherents chiefly 
in the older generation—in the younger generation, with few 
exceptions, only with strong reservations.” And when in 
1924 H. Gressman accepted the editorship of the “Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” he gave expression 
in his first article (Die Aufgaben der altt. Forschung, pp. 
1-33) to the general feeling that we stand at the beginning 
of a new era, as regards the study of the Old Testament. 
Men are more than satiated with literary criticism, and its 
improbabilities and one-sidedness. And this fate must the 


more surely overtake it in the measure that this school, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Friedrich Schwally—a former 


champion of it—accepted “the assertions of Julius Well- 
hausen in a certain sense as gospel,” so that “in general it 
still busies itself with the questions of the eighties of the last 
century.” 


1. Weaknesses in the Domain of the History of Culture. 


Now whoever takes the trouble to study the writings of 
the leaders of the Wellhausen school in its “orthodox” form, 
immediately notices that they start out with a fixed series 
of ideas in each one of the three domains in which the Old 
Testament problem moves. First of all, in the domain of 
the history of culture, they held the conviction that they 
had to do with an ancient people in dealing with Israel. 
There is nothing strange in that, for such was the general 
opinion in those days. Limited as they were in their 
knowledge of the ancient Eastern world to what had come 
down from Manetho (about 270 B.C.), Berosus (about 300 
B.C.), and Ktesias (about 360 B.C.), through the instru- 
mentality of Josephus and Eusebius, and to what such 
travelers as Herodotus (+ 408 B.C.) and Diodorus Siculus— 
the contemporary of the Emperor Augustus—had been 
pleased to tell, men had no presentiment of the mighty civi- 
lization which had shed its glory over all Western Asia cen- 


*Zeit. A. Wissensch., 1921, p. 90. 
*Arch. f. Rel. Wissensch., 1919, pp. 367-368. 
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turies before the rise of Israel, and of the long history be- 
fore the time of Abraham. And because they thought that 
Rome’s history began with the taking of the city by the 
Gauls in 390 B.C., and that the Greek world did not go back 
farther than the time of Solon and Pisistratus (about 600 
B.C.), men imagined that Israel’s appearance in Canaan 
marked the very oldest phase of history. 

In their ignorance, men added to the foregoing various 
other suppositions. One of these was that these “most 
ancient” peoples lived without any contact one with an- 
other, that there could be no question of widespread com- 
mercial exchange between them, and that the formation of 
great world-empires, and in connection therewith, the under- 
taking of great military expeditions, was of much later date. 
When, on the other hand, Genesis 14 tells us that four kings 
from the Euphrates-Tigris valley and the mountain-land of 
Elam undertook a military expedition against the cities of the 
Jordan valley in Abraham’s day, and thus gives a totally 
different picture of the historical relationships, then Néldeke 
writes in his Untersuchungen (1869) the well-known dis- 
sertation on “the unhistorical character of Genesis 14,” 
wherein he tries to amass proofs “that we have here a fic- 
titious expedition, whose course was determined by the desire 
to obtain a stronger effect, but which is historically entirely 
improbable” (p. 170). And then Wellhausen writes in his 
Composition des Hexateuchs (p. 311 ff.), “That in the time 
of Abraham four kings should make a razzia from the 
Persian Gulf to the Sinai peninsula; that they should on 
this occasion attack five monarchs of cities in the Dead 
Sea and take them captive; and that finally Abraham with 
318 servants should pursue the departing conquerors and 
take away their booty—such things are all simply impos- 
sibilities. And it does not make them any more credible, 
that they were placed, with great cunning, in a bygone 
world.” 

Another supposition which men drew from their cul- 
tural-historical preconception is the following: They were 
convinced that no literature worthy of the name had exist- 
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ed before Herodotus and Aeschylus, that the idea of writing 
a history of contemporary events was a Greek invention, and 
that the art of writing—if known at all—was limited to a 
few, and principally used for making inscriptions on monv- 
ments. Hence the assertion was considered justified that 
what Israel had told about its period of formation and its 
penetration into Canaan could not possibly date from that 
time, considered very ancient, but must be of much later 
date. Von Bohlen in his commentary on Genesis made a 
mockery of the idea that that “disorganized troop” of Is- 
raelites should have any knowledge of writing. Reuss ex- 
pressed the opinion in his Geschichte der Schriften des A. Τ. 
(1881, p. 96) that it is seriously to be doubted whether 
there can be any question in Moses’ time of the art of 
writing and the other related arts, to any extent, in Israel, 
to which he added the following remark, which apparently 
decided everything for him: “Furthermore, no one writes 
whole books except for people who can and do read.’ Dill- 
mann expressed the thought in his commentary on Numbers 
to Joshua (pp. 594-595), even in 1886, when the East had 
already borne witness for some time to the contrary, that 
“the writing of so many books in the early period of Is- 
rael’s history is not readily to be accepted, and points 
much rather to a time when the art of reading and writ- 
ing was generally known.” On the other hand, Kirjath- 
sepher—to confine ourselves for the moment to the Old 
Testament—(Josh. 15:15 ff.; Judges 1:11 ff., meaning 
“Book-town.” The Greek translation has Kirjath-Sopher, 
meaning City of the learned) testified that old Debir must 
have been a center of Canaanite literature and learning, 
but no attention was paid to this. And “the pen of the 
writer” of Deborah’s song (Judges 5:14) was explained 
without reason as “the rod of the ruler” (see Bertheau’s 
commentary, 2nd edition, 1893, p. 114). 


2. Weaknesses in the Domain of the History of Re- 
ligion. 


This presupposition was not confined, in the nature 
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of the case, to the cultural life in the Old Testament, but 
extended its influence also to the domain of the history 
of religion. Convinced as they were that here, too, every- 
thing had grown up out of the most rudimentary ideas, and 
that religion is nothing more than man’s effort, with the 
help of (it is often said, out of fear of) the postulated 
spirit-world, to wrestle free from the misery of life, men 
thought that they were justified on account of the sup- 
posed high antiquity of Israel, in placing the starting- 


point of its religion as late as possible. And according “. 


as men made all religion begin with animism, like E. B. ". 2 


Taylor, or with fetishism, like Schultze, or with totemism, 
like Robertson Smith, or with ancestor-worship, like Spen- 
cer, so accordingly men sought with the accustomed acu- 
men for statements in the Old Testament which could be 
used to show that Israel was not different from the other 
nations in this respect also. 

The broad legislation, placed by the Pentateuch in the 
beginning of Israel’s history, must thus be distributed 
over later periods of its spiritual growth. Men were con- 
vinced that the ceremonial preceded the ethical, and that 
man had but slowly arrived at the thought of the lesser 
importance of external acts. Since the Decalog is, as is 
customarily said, “a deeply religious and moral work,” it 
could not be Mosaic; but must be placed in a much later 
period of Israel’s history, and explained as a result of the 
work of the prophets. 

There is another supposition closely related to this 
last. With the conviction that religion in all its forms 
was a fruit of the human mind, and with the conclusion 
drawn therefrom that there must be a way leading from 
polytheism to monotheism, men tried to make it clear that 
out of Israel’s primitive form of religion—whatever that 
may have been—polytheism came forth under almost ex- 
clusive Canaanite influence. This then gradually evolved, 
under the fecund influence of the “religious genius” of the 
prophets, passing through henotheism to ethical monothe- 
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ism, of which finally “the law” is the nomistic crystalliza- 
tion. 

This anthropocentric view of the essence of religion 
has still another consequence: It leaves no place for reve- 
lation. And in so far as revelation is still mentioned it 
is only in the sense that, for the historian, who sees it as 
a whole, history manifests law and order, which causes 
him to say, “Chance did not produce all this, but ‘ein ein- 
ziger Geist’ lives in and directs it.” Though one person 
may be more deistic and another more naturalistic in his 
presentation of all this, there is in either case no room 
for a historic ensemble of special means whereby God 
makes Himself known to man, His estranged and erring 
creature. Hence the fact that Kuenen wrote in his De 
profeten en de profetie onder Israel, Vol. I, p. 5, “So 
long as we attribute a part of Israel’s religious life direct- 
ly to God and allow supernatural or immediate revelation 
to intervene even in one instance, just so long does our 
view of the whole remain inexact, and we see ourselves 
obliged to do violence here or there to the well-assured 
content of the historical accounts. It is only the assump- 
tion of a natural development that takes aecount of all 
the phenomena.” 

Now, revelation and miracle go hand in hand, if we 
take miracle in the sense that the Holy Scripture attaches 
to it, 1.6., an exceptional act of God’s power. This being 
so, the occurrence of a miracle is sufficient to brand an 
account as unhistorical. When therefore the account is 
given in Exodus of the conclusion of the Covenant at 
Sinai, in which miracles play a large part, then Well- 
hausen cries in his [sraélitische und Jiidische Geschichte 
(2nd edition, p. 12), “Who can seriously believe all that?” 
And he imagines that he has done justice to the account 
when he writes, “This passage is dominated by the poetic- 
al desire to handle dramatically, in an elevated style, the 
constitution of the people of the Lord.” Kuenen acknowl- 
edges in his Godsdienst van Israél, Vol. I, p. 111, that 
“the familiar intercourse of the divinity with the patri- 
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archs” forms for him one of the “determining considera- 
tions” against the historical character of these accounts. 
And when Ndldeke in his Kanonische und Apokryphe 
Biicher des A. T. (Dutch translation, 1870, p. 273 ff.) 
expresses his judgment on the book of Daniel, he says, 
“Anyone who does not venerate gross supernaturalism will 
doubt the genuineness of this book after the first read- 
ing. One of the numerous objections to its genuineness 
is that most of the events there recounted could not pos- 
sibly have taken place. Think only of the three men in 
the furnace ... of the insanity of Nebuchadnezzar .. . 
and of his dreams.” And how this fear of miracles still 
haunts the “orthodox” Wellhausians is proved by the dec- 
laration of Steuernagel in his Lehrbuch der Einleitung in 
das A.T. (1912), p. 304: “In the accounts concerning Gid- 
eon and Samson are elements that we cannot regard as 
historical (i.e., appearances of angels and miraculous 
signs).” For what else can miracles be than the product 
of human fancy? They cannot have been communicated 
by eye-witnesses or contemporaries, but are to be re- 
garded as legendary exaggerations which must be entirely 
explained by natural causes. The occurrence of a miracle 
makes it therefore necessary to conclude that there was 
a long time between the event itself and the recording 
of it. 


3. Weaknesses in the Domain of the History of Lit- 
erature. 


And so we come almost automatically to the literary- 
historical side of the Old Testament problem, the part that 
concerns the origin of the Old Testament writings. Here 
too we find a presupposition. Men simply started out with 
the idea that they could, by a purely literary sifting pro- 
cess, determine down to the smallest details the sources 
which the supposedly unknown writer, who in any case 
lived after the captivity, or as he was rather called, the 
End-redactor of the Pentateuch, had used. These sources 
could then be arranged chronologically on the basis of 
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various considerations. And when that was once done, 
then in close connection with the results thus obtained 
one could—so it was thought—determine the history of 
the formation of the other books of the Old Testament. 

It is clear that the guiding principles of the investi- 
gator would exercise an influence on his work, and Kue- 
nen is an instructive example of this. After having at the 
beginning of his career in 1853 characterized the work of 
Wilhelm Vatke as “insane dreaming,” hardly worth re- 
futing (Wellhausen later acknowledged that he had learned 
“the most and the best” from Vatke [Prolegomena, Ὁ. 14] 
who was dominated by Hegel’s philosophy), and after 
having in the first edition of his Historisch-Kritisch Onder- 
zoek (1861) called the efforts of George and Vatke to 
refer Deuteronomy to the time of Josiah “singular asser- 
tions,” himself defending the Mosaic origin of the Sinaitic 
legislation—Kuenen chose in 1870 the side of those he 
had formerly opposed. The chivalry with which he ac- 
knowledges his volte-face does honor to the great investi- 
gator, and it is not difficult for me to render my homage 
to it also. The point I want to make now is this: Kuenen, 
with his well-known openheartedness, does not leave us in 
the dark concerning the cause of this about-face. In his 
article Kritische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélitischen godsdienst (Theol. Tijdschr. Vol. V., pp. 391- 
426, 487-526) he says: “The principal cause for the dif- 
ference in opinion between then and now is this, that the 
development of Israel’s religion is now much clearer to 
me.” And that is, according to the following sentence, 
thanks to “the light of his present Gesammtanschauung 
(view of the whole).” He now stands under the influ- 
ence of the, as he thinks, “well-attested development of the 
religious conceptions and practices,” whereby he is led 
“in a definite direction or to positive results” (p. 391). 
He has, as he admits on page 396, chosen another founda- 
tion for the edifice that he desires to erect. I shall not at 
this moment judge in how far that is permissible. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to have established the fact. 
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Now it is clear enough that whoever makes use, for 
his separation of the sources, of the Divine names, Jahweh 
and Elohim—as do Wellhausen and his school—simply 
starts out with a triple presupposition. The first is this, 
that the original writers, in our case E, J, and P (it 
makes no difference for the moment whether they repre- 
sent individuals or schools), did not depart in one single 
case from the use of the Divine name assigned to them. 
For as soon as one admits, for instance, that J may have 
had intrinsic motives to use the Divine name Elohim in 
certain places, then one must, before one may use the 
Divine names as a means of distinguishing the sources, 
investigate whether—as Kuenen admits the case to be, in 
his Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek (2nd edition, Vol. I, 
p. 57)—“the original difference between Jahweh and Elo- 
him explains (in a certain place) the use of the one name 
or the other.” And as soon as one does that, one comes 
back to the line of thought expressed by the Church 
fathers, that there is a real difference between Jahweh 
and Elohim, and that the variation of the Divine names is 
intentional. And perhaps one might even come to the 
idea of the well-known Rabbi, Jehuda Hallevi (12th cen- 
tury), that Elohim is the Divine name in general, and that 
Jahweh serves to specify the God of revelation and cove- 
nant. But then one would have given up, in so doing, the 
use of these names as the means for distinguishing the 
sources. 

There is also a second presupposition. One must, if 
one is not to undermine the foundation of the edifice, be- 
gin with the idea that the Redactors (R), who in succes- 
sive series worked over the accounts and fitted them to- 
gether into a growing whole, were filled with the greatest 
respect for the “Tatbestand”, (status quo). If, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted—as it is in fact admitted 
—that such is not the case, and that one or another R 
made a change, be it only in one or two places, then one 
must, before one may draw any conclusion from the oc- 
currence of a Divine name, first carefully investigate 
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whether the hand of a Redactor must not be suspected in 
the passage in question. It is not clear to me with the 
help of what objective data one would be able to begin 
that investigation; but it seems to me an indispensable 
requirement, before one may begin to tread the path indi- 
cated by Astruc. One must at the same time remember 
that it appears most clearly, from a comparison of Samuel 
and Kings with Chronicles, and from the study of the so- 
called Elohim Psalms (Pss. 42-72), that the use of the 
Divine names by Israel did not remain fixed, but that 
modification of the text in this connection was not feared. 

Then comes the third presupposition. After the final 
Redactor had put the last touches on the Pentateuch, it 
was certainly copied hundreds of times in the succeeding 
centuries, sometimes for synagogue, sometimes for pri- 
vate use. Now whoever concludes that there really was a 
J-writer or an E-writer, from the fact that in a certain 
place the Divine name Jahweh or Elohim occurs in the 
Hebrew text as we now have it (which is certainly not 
older than the second century A.D.), simply builds on the 
supposition that the Divine names were a fixed element 
in the text. For if this should appear not to be the case, 
then one must, before ascribing a passage to J or E, first 
make an investigation along the lines of textual criticism, 
in order to answer the question whether the text has been 
handed down unchanged with respect to the Divine name 
in question. 

As we have seen, the school which calls itself by pref- 
erence by the name of Wellhausen, and which has cher- 
ished the opinion for several decades that it has given the 
final solution of the Old Testament problem, has worked 
with presuppositions in three closely related domains 
which present themselves to the investigator. Now there 
is in itself not the least objection to that, and it is in fact 
impossible to do otherwise. Presuppositions are inevitable, 
first of all, because scientific investigation is not the first 
occupation of man. The need for that only arises after 
ideas have been formed in the course of years, about hun- 
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dreds of things; after insight—whether true or false is 
for the moment of no consequence—has been obtained into 
the mutual relationships of a quantity of phenomena; after 
man has made for himself a more or less exactly defined 
idea of God and world, of state and society, of nation and 
humanity, of tree and plant, of true and untrue, of large 
and small, of life and death; in a word, of everything in- 
side and around him, whether the same really exists or is 
only thought to exist. 

And that is well. Such preliminary ideas are in- 
dispensable as points of departure. The more the mind 
of the investigator is filled with ideas about things which 
are related to the object of his research, the clearer and 
better-defined these ideas are, so much the better can he 
approach what he wishes to investigate, see it in its re- 
lation to other similar things, penetrate into its nature 
and essence, and thus know it in its value or worthlessness. 
Only, he must be ready at any time to give up his pre- 
suppositions, and thus also the provisional conclusions al- 
ready drawn in connection with the object of his research, 
as soon as it becomes clear that what he has up to now 
accepted as correct, and hence has made the starting- 
point of his investigation, is incorrect or less correct, 
whether this be the result of his own study, or of some- 


er one, else’s, And one must take account of this latter pos- 


sibility, when the investigation bears upon a little-devel- 
oped field, where one can only with difficulty find one’s 
way, and hence where one must unlearn as much as he 
learns. 

Everyone knows very well, however, how difficult it 
is to give up presuppositions and how tempting it is to 
bring the new discovery into agreement with what has 
hitherto been considered as truth. Especially when these 
presuppositions touch our hearts, when we have grown 
attached to them, when we see them as self-evident, then 
it is more difficult to leave them go. And when, in ad- 
dition to that, they are carried along by the spirit of the 
times, when they are the almost uncontested possession of 
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whoever among our contemporaries are the leaders in their 
field, when they seem to lead directly to the goal we have in 
view, then—yes, then—it is almost impossible to break 
loose from them, until the progress of research makes the 
facts more and more obvious, until our eyes finally open, 
and the desire for truth forces us to acknowledge that our 
presuppositions are untenable. 

Many a scientific movement has already undergone 
this fate, and Wellhausen’s school has not escaped it. The 
fact that its presuppositions in the three domains of in- 
vestigation are untenable becomes more and more evident. 


V. THE UNTENABLENESS OF THE PRESUPPOSITIONS 
OF WELLHAUSEN’S SCHOOL 


1. The Literary-Historical Presuppositions. 


First a word about the literary-historical presupposi- 
tions of this school. Warnings were not lacking in this 
domain. As early as 1780, J. B. de Rossi made the re- 
mark in the first volume of his Variae Lectiones V. T., in 
connection with Genesis 7:1, that even in the Hebrew 
MSS. now at our disposal (of which the oldest goes 
back only to 916. A. Ὁ, and which probably were copied all 
from a single archetypal MS.‘) the Divine names do not 
always agree with our Massoretic text, which contains 
Jahweh more often than do the other MSS. He was there- 
fore surprised that Astruc had used precisely this Divine 
name as a means for distinguishing the sources. 

Another warning voice was that of J. D. Michaelis, 
the famous student of the old versions, who in his Anmerk- 
ungen zu der Uebersetzung des ersten Buches Mose ex- 
pressed doubt as to the exactness of Astruc’s hypothesis, 
on the ground of variant readings of the Septuagint. Even 
Ilgen and Vater were not entirely satisfied on this score. 
It is too bad that the young W. L. M. de Wette turned 
attention away from questions of textual criticism in his 
Beitriége (1807) and began with his so-called historical 


“See Paul de Lagarde, Materialen zur Kritik und Geschichte des Penta- 
teuchs, p. xii. 
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criticism, which in reality was nothing other than work- 
ing with presuppositions to which the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, from their very nature and character, could not 
correspond. Because of this the Bonn dissertation (thesis) 
of J. Ph. Pliischke, De emendando pentateucho graeco LXX 
interpretum et inde hebraico (1837), remained unnoticed. 

But towards the end of the last century it slowly be- 
came clear what a textual-critical enormity had been com- 
mitted. Then A. Klostermann pointed out in his Der 
Grundfehler aller heutigen Pentateuchkritik (which ap- 
peared in 1893 in his Der Pentateuch, Vol. I, p. 176) the 
peculiar phenomenon, that the very school which seemed 
to wish to take new and better paths of textual criticism, 
and in particular seemed convinced of the value of the 
Septuagint for the correction of the Hebrew text, had 
never once thought of making an investigation into the 
testimony of the ancient versions concerning the Divine 
names. However, his was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

After him came Johannes Dahse, who pointed out in 
1903 in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (pp. 305- 
309), that the Septuagint has a different Divine name than 
our Hebrew Bible in not less than 180 places in Genesis 
to Numbers. Others who spoke in the same sense were 
Johannes Lepsius (in Das Reich Christi, 1903, p. 20 ff., 
168 ff.), Redpath (in the American Journal of Theology, 
1904, p. 286 ff.), Fritz Hommel (in the first volume of 
his Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte des Alten 
Orients, 1904, p. 176 ff.), Eerdmans (in the first volume 
of his Alttestamentliche Studien, 1908, p. 34), Schlégl 
(in the Expository Times of Sept. 1909, p. 563) and Wien- 
er (in his Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, 1910, and 
Pentateuchal Studies, 1912). But the abundant critical 
material on the text was first collected by the above-men- 
tioned J. Dahse, who published in 1912 the first volume 
of his Tekstkritische Materialen. The greater part (pp. 
1-121) is devoted to the textual criticism of the use of the 
Divine names, which clearly showed what a variable ele- 
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ment of the text these very Divine names were, and how 
necessary a thorough-going critical investigation of the 
text is, before one may use them as a means for dis- 
tinguishing the sources. J. Kdéberle, who, alas, died 
early, had undoubtedly seen clearly when he remarked in 
his Zum Kampfe um das A. T. (1906) on page 14: “In 
short, a closer examination of things makes it clear that 
only he has finished here, who has not yet begun.” 

This was evidently also the opinion of the Leipzig 
theological faculty which declared in 1911: “The grounds 
for the varying use of the Divine names Jahweh and 
Elohim in many books of the Old Testament demand a 
new investigation. This faculty desires such an investi- 
gation.” Wellhausen himself was undoubtedly agreed, for 
Dahse tells in his Wie erklirt sich der gegenwdrtige Zu- 
stand der Genesis? (1918), p. 6, that he had asked the 
former in 1903 what he thought of the question raised 
by Dahse. The answer was that he had touched “the 
weak spot of the reigning hypothesis,” but that Wellhaus- 
en himself could not longer enter into the question, be- 
cause his studies now lay in a very different direction. 
Too bad! Otherwise his authoritative word might per- 
haps have converted his disciples, who react in a very 
remarkable way to such arguments. 

On the one hand, some affirm that the Divine names 
are no longer of preponderating weight for the rediscovery 
of the sources of the Pentateuch, and that the differences 
which have come to light in the course of the investiga- 
tion are entirely sufficient to justify the separation of the 
sources in their present form. On the other hand, others 
try to escape the obvious conclusion by deprecating the 
value of the Septuagint for textual criticism, citing the 
works of Εἰ. Kénig and J. Skinner,’ who are the only ones 
who have taken up the question in a broad way. But 


’Kénig, Die moderne Pentateuchkritik und ihre neueste Bekampfung, Leipzig, 
1914. Skinner’s articles: The Divine Names in Genesis, in the Expositor, 
8th series, Vol. V, pp. 289-313, 400-420, 494-514; Vol. VI, pp. 23-45, 97-116, 
266-288 (published separately in 1914). 
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poth groups feel very well that this argument evades the 
question. For whatever one may think of the value of the 
Septuagint for textual criticism, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that in many places one must give the prefer- 
ence to its reading of the Divine names, rather than to 
the Massoretic text. And therefore both grasp at the 
oft-repeated assertion that “it would not be the first time 
that the wrong key led to the right results.” That may be 
so, but one cannot refrain from asking: when by the help 
of a certain means a book has been divided up into many 
small pieces which can only be put together into a whole 
with great difficulty, after which this whole shows a cer- 
tain coloring which in some respects differs from the 
coloring of another such unity, obtained in the same man- 
ner and by the same means—can that whole be main- 


tained, when it appears that the means used for separat-' 
ing the sources is ef-no. value for textual criticism? I 
had always thought that a man who had worked himself : 


up to a certain height by means of a ladder must inevitably 
fall, as soon as the ladder gives way. 

Fortunately, however, there are many indications that 
the suspicion is constantly becoming more widespread that 
the third presupposition, which men tacitly used in em- 
ploying the Divine names as a means for distinguishing 
the sources, is contrary to the facts. To limit myself to 
three examples, there is first of all Baumgirtel’s book, 
Elohim ausserhalb der Pentateuch, which is intended as 
a “Grundlegung zu einer neue Untersuchung Ueber die Got- 
tesnamen im Pentateuch” (1914). Further, articles like 
that of Metzger, in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift (1925), 
pp. 38-69, where it is * pointed out that no one has ever 
explained how an Israelite writer could entirely avoid 
mentioning the well-known proper name of Israel’s God, in 


a work concerning the patriarchs and the most ancient: 


history of his people, or even what motive he would have 
for doing so. Finally the acknowledgment of Sellin that 
the finding of a well-defined “Priestly Code” in Genesis 
is a “real work of art,” and “one of the weakest of all the 
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weak points of criticism” (Theologie der Gegenwart, 1924, 
p. 92). So it is no wonder that Sellin declares in this 
same connection that he is in fact convinced that “every- 
thing, absolutely everything, that the present theology αἵ. 
firms concerning the origin of the Pentateuch has only the 
value of scientific hypotheses” (p. 91). He also speaks 
in the same vein in the fourth edition of his Linleitung 
(1925) of the “so-called Jahwist or Elohist sources” and 
of the “so-called Priestly writings.” 

The problem of the origin of the Pentateuch, which 
was during several decades considered as solved once for 
all, has become once more a problem. The presuppositions 
have proved untenable. The conviction is gradually spread- 
ing that it is not sufficient to date the Elohist source at 
1200 B.C. instead of 750 (like K6nig); the Jahwist at 1000 
instead of 850; to fix the writing of primitive-Deuterono- 
my between 700 and 650, and the Priestly Code around 
500; nor yet, like Gunkel, to transmute the Elohist and 
the Jahwist into schools. That is nothing more than 
pouring new wine into old wineskins. The structure must 
be rebuilt from the ground up, and in so doing, the other 
Old Testament writings must be subjected to an investi- 
gation which shall not be purely literary. 

2. The Cultural-Historical Presuppositions. 

This may be expected the sooner, since the cultural- 
historical and _ religious-historical presuppositions, which 
had such a powerful and sometimes deciding influence 
both on the classification of the supposed sources and the 
dating of the writings, have also gradually proved to be 
untenable. This has taken place to such an extent that 
my father’s statement in his rectorial address on the 19th 
of December, 1881, has come true, namely, that the as- 
sertions of the school of Wellhausen, which was then at 
the height of its glory, would be proved to be in contra- 
diction with the facts by the further recovery of knowl- 
edge of the ancient Eastern world.° 


°M. Noordtzy, Egyptologie en Assyriologie in betrekking tot de geloofwaar- 
digheid des Ouden Testaments, Utrecht, 1882. 
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What is then the case? Israel proves to be not at all 
the ancient people which men so long thought it to be. 
“Men” refers not only to the Wellhausians, but equally to 
the old orthodox school. It was so obvious! Genesis 1 be- 
gins with the creation, Genesis 12 brings us up to Abra- 
ham. And what did men know of the development of hu- 
manity after Noah and of the civilization which grew up 
in its midst? The Old Testament tells nothing of it. Ev- 
erything is there compressed into genealogical lists. And 
although Genesis 11:4 testified to a grandeur of concep- 
tion and a remarkable mastery over materials, this state- 
ment was either pushed aside as without value, or not 
understood. For the rest, those ancient times seemed lost 
for good. 

But how everything has changed since then! After 
the happy discoveries of Paul Emile Botta in the mounds 
of Kuyunjik and Khorsabad (1842-1843) and of Sir Austen 
Henry Layard in those of Nimrud (1845), numbers of 
expeditions have gone out to the Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
and forced now this, now that heap of ruins, mute wit- 
nesses of an age-old civilization, to give up at least a part 
of the treasures kept hidden thereunder since time im- 
memorial. On another hand, the desert sands, which had 
covered like a shroud the mighty structures of the ancient 
Pharaohs, have fled before the spade and pickaxe, and 
have brought to light unknown riches, speaking of a high- 
ly developed civilization and great intellectual powers. 
Furthermore, the plains of Syria, the mountains of Ar- 
menia, the hills and dales of Canaan, the steppes of south- 
ern Arabia, the islands of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
the interior of Asia Minor have at last begun to make live 
again before our astonished eyes that which was thought 
to be gone forever. 

In this way at least the outlines of what I shall for 
the moment designate collectively as the Ancient Eastern 
World have become visible again. The ages whose lan- 
guage was thought to be lost forever have begun to speak 
once more. And as the ancient heaps of ruins are opened 
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up and their treasures come to light, they speak a lan- 
guage which is understandable for everyone, and which 
even the deaf cannot ignore. No, we cannot say that all 
problems are now solved, and that an answer can be 
given to every question. But we can say that everyone 
is forced to give up his old presuppositions, and to recog- 
nize that he was very much mistaken. 

No, Israel is not an ancient people. When it took rank 
among the nations, several world empires had already 
come and gone. The struggle between the Sumerians and 
the Accadians for the mastery over the fertile plain of 
Shinar was already forgotten. The world-empire of Sar- 
gon and his grandson Naram-Sin had already become 
legendary. Lagash and Ur, Isin and Larsa had flourished 
long ago. Babylon had already become their successor, 
and had seen Hammurapi’s glory disappear under the 
blows of the Cassites. The Hittites had long ago seen 
their first empire go down. Egypt had already had its 
pyramid-builders, and had seen its great Pharaohs march 
to North and South to make their names redoubtable.; She 
had already known moments of greatness, but also all the 
bitterness of threatening doom. And Israel was not yet 
born. 

The peoples of the Nile and of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys had been in commercial relationship for centuries, 
and trade caravans from Arabia’s steppes and Asia 
Minor’s mountains had travelled to Memphis and Thebes, 
and to Babylon and Haran. Egyptian and pre-Mycenaean 
ships had cleaved the waves of the Mediterranean to bring 
the peoples of the old world-sea into mutual relationship. 
A world of dazzling culture had already been built; tem- 
ples and palaces, cities and fortresses bore witness to an 
admirable mastery over materials and a refined artistic 
sense. Temple walls and palace halls had been covered 
with inscriptions which were supposed to keep alive the 
memory of a mighty past. Grave walls were adorned 
with many-colored scenes to illustrate the life of the de- 
ceased, or to facilitate his descent to “the land without 
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return.” Numbers of temple schools had already been 
opened, and kept in operation during centuries, where the 
first principles of reading and writing and arithmetic 
were taught to studious youths, where the writings of 
preceding generations could be read, and the praises of 
the gods be sung. Trading companies had already been 
founded, commercial contracts closed, all sorts of acts 
passed, all sorts of legal prescriptions framed, all sorts 
of relationships described, all sorts of laws made. 

Only after all this had happened, and the continuing 
contact between nations had even necessitated the choos- 
ing of a trade language—of a diplomatic language, if you 
will—only then did the hour of Israel’s birth strike. Only 
then was Israel born. 

And with this rejuvenation of Israel, the presuppositions 
based on its supposed antiquity naturally fell to pieces. 
No, not all at once. Historical scepticism was too deep- 
rooted for that, that scepticism which even in 1873 made 
E. Havet not only doubt the truth of the accounts handed 
down by Berosus and Manetho, but even deny without 
more ado the literary existence of these two men.” The 
knowledge of the 19th century author had too long been 
made the criterion for the credibility of an ancient docu- 
ment, and men were too much accustomed to argue from 
their own ignorance. 

How many passages of the Old Testament have been 
victims of that scepticism! Because Herodotus had writ- 
ten, “There are no vineyards in Egypt,” and Plutarch had 
declared, “Kings began to drink wine from the time of 
King Psammetichus,” the writer of Genesis 40 must be 
mistaken when he affirmed that the Pharaoh of Joseph’s 
time drank wine. Because the classical authors claimed 
that Egypt’s kings had no contact with foreigners, the 
Biblical writer must have been badly informed when he 
said that Abraham and Jacob spoke familiarly with them, 
and that even a slave like Joseph was admitted to their 


"See his Mémoire sur la date des écrits qui portent les noms de Bérose et de 
Manéthon. 
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presence. Because the history of Jerusalem before Israel’s 
entry into Palestine was totally unknown, and that of the 
priest-king Melchisedek was therefore not confirmed by 
any extra-Biblical information, that passage was pushed 
aside as unhistorical. Because no one had mentioned Hit- 
tite kings of North Syria in the days of the dynasty of 
Omri, 2 Kings 7:6 must be unhistorical. 

Secular historians did not speak of Belshazzar, there- 
fore the account of Daniel 5 must be a work of the imagi- 
nation. And so I could continue. Who could believe that 
Cyrus had declared in so many words in his edict to the 
Jews, that Jahweh, “God of heaven,” had given him “all 
the kingdoms of the earth” (Ezra 1:2); that Sargon, King 
of Assyria, had sent his Tartan against Ashdod (Isa. 
20:1); that Nebuchadnezzar had sent his armies to Egypt, 
as Jeremiah and Ezekiel both prophesied? For classical 
literature knew nothing of these events. 

It was that same deep-rooted scepticism that made 
Wellhausen and his school take a negative position for so 
long, over against what the excavations brought to light. 
Criticism was for a long time at enmity with archaeology, 
and it was only when forced to do so that men gave up 
their cultural-historical preconceptions. And when, for 
example, such a prudent man as Driver was obliged by the 
weight of the facts to write in his commentary on Gene- 
sis: “It is not denied that the patriarchs knew the art of 
writing,” then he hastens to add that the possession of a 
literature by Israel is “a pure hypothesis, which rests on 
absolutely no positive ground” (pp. xlii-xliii). And every 
student knows what a very long life the old “bedouin- 
theory” has had. In fact, in spite of Eerdmans’ ample 
demonstration,’ that theory is not yet entirely dead. 

But gradually eyes were opened among Old Testament 
scholars also as to the great importance of the uncover- 
ing of the ancient Eastern world for the solution of the 
Old Testament problem in its three aspects. And as 


541". Studien, Il, 1908, p. 38 ff. 
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younger men, whose thinking was not so completely be- 
numbed by the principles of Wellhausen’s school, began 
to study that ancient world more thoroughly, and broke 
away from the illusion that one could understand Israel 
while isolating it from its environment, then they began 
to see that it was not sufficient to make a few conces- 
sions to archaeological science. It was necessary to build 
over again, from the ground up; in other words, Well- 
hausen and his followers had not solved the age-old prob- 
lem. 

The first leaders in this movement—to name only 
former disciples of Wellhausen—were men like Gunkel and 
Gressman, soon followed by Merx and Kittel, Kéberle and 
Sellin, and in Holland by Eerdmans. The last-named went 
a step farther than the others, when he solemnly declared 
in the foreword of the first volume of his Alttestament- 
liche Studien (1908), “In this treatment of the composi- 
tion of Genesis, I withdraw from the position of the Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen school of criticism, and combat the so- 
called newer documentary hypothesis all along the line.” 

In this way two things became evident. Firstly, that 
the naive assurance with which men had assigned the sup- 
posed sources of the Pentateuch to definite periods of 
Israel’s history, and then regarded them as inventions of 
those periods, must be relegated to the past. Men learned 
to know, under the pressure of archaeological science, 
that even in relatively late writings much older elements 
may be present, and that a recent document may have 
preserved very faithfully a quantity of historical or legal 
traditions of antiquity. 

And secondly, it became evident that the cultural-his- 
torical picture portrayed in the Old Testament writings 
contained infinitely more truth than Wellhausen and his 
followers had thought; and that the writers of the Bible, 
as is after all self-evident, had delineated with great exact- 
ness the characteristics of the cultural life of their days. 

That this had still to be learned was characterized by 
many as a sad fact; but on the other hand it was a proof 
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that historical scepticism was vanquished at this point 
also, under the weight of the facts discovered. 

And so the men who had defended the trustworthiness 
of the cultural-historical picture given by the Old Testa- 
ment on the ground of Egyptological studies, were entire- 
ly justified. Such men were Taylor (Illustrations of the 
Bible from the Monuments of Egypt, London, 1838), 
Archinard (La Chronologie Sacrée, Paris, 1841), and 
Hengstenberg (Die Biicher Mose und Egypten, Berlin, 
1841). And no less justified was Wilkinson, who in his 
The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (Lon- 
don, 1887-1841) pointed out the noteworthy fact that the 
very ones who were always speaking of the lack of independ- 
ence of Israelite morals and customs, always failed to take 
knowledge of Egyptological studies through which so many 
supposed “contradictions” were cleared up. 

Dallas, Texas. 


(To be continued in the April-June Number, 1941) 
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MoDERN MAN AND THE Cross. By John C. Schroeder, D.D., 
LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 168 pp. $1.50. 


. Asa starting point for this review, the announcement by 
the publisher will serve well: “Around the enduring symbol 
of the Christian religion—the Cross—a mass of legend, super- 
stition, and sentimentality has gathered through the years, 
until its original significance has been almost totally obscured. 
Wondering, as have many before him, why Christianity’s 
standard is so bitter and cruel a symbol, Dr. Schroeder here 
seeks to find in the Cross its real meaning. In pages at once 
alive with pertinent and entertaining incidents and illumined 
with a deep underlying sincerity, he recreates the original 
significance of the Cross and reveals its vital importance to 
our own time. The Cross is as important to men in our mod- 
ern world as it was to the early Christians in the catacombs, 
the author declares, and he shows how its unconditional 
realism is the bulwark of a sound faith. Man’s goodness, his 
wisdom, his personality, his salvation, the very church in 
which he worships—all stand or fall as man accepts the Cross. 
And the Cross means that man must understand and face 
reality, that to possess the greatest treasures he must pay 
their price—as Jesus did. ‘The Cross alone,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘reveals man’s nature to himself and at the same time 
proclaims a faith that will save him from himself.’ In revivi- 
fying the living significance of the Cross, Dr. Schroeder has 
written a work of first importance, notable for its vigor, 
clarity and profound understanding of human nature.” 

Dr. Schroeder is Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology at Yale Divinity School. This small volume reflects 
the mind of one who enters deeply into human life and ex- 
perience. From that standpoint the book will be classed at 
once as of unusual value. For those who desire the stimulus 
of a striking analysis of human traits and faultless diction, 
this book is not to be passed by. 

As a penetration into the doctrinal aspects of the death 
of Christ—that is, of the Bible with its prophecy, types, 
history, and dogmatic doctrines, the book rises no higher than 
that which St. Paul classified when he said of the cross that it 
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is “to the Greek, foolishness.” It is not that St. Paul would 
imply that the Greek is making light of the cross. It is 
rather that had the Son of God no greater mission to this 
world than that assigned to him by the Greek, it would be a 
foolish mission no matter how sincere the Sufferer. Dr. 
Schroeder has labored to set forth the inadequate scheme of 
interpretation which makes the cross a high ideal of good 
men, as well as a condemnation of bad men because they fail 
to reach the ideal. Man to possess the treasures must “pay 
the price—as Jesus did.” There is no salvation for a bank- 
rupt sinner on a pure faith basis, as the New Testament so 
clearly declares, and salvation is not, according to this author, 
a mighty transformation: forgiveness of sin, eternal life be- 
stowed, righteousness imputed, and translation out of the 
power of darkness into the kingdom of the Son of God’s love; 
it is rather a life of self-saving which conforms to the sacri- 
ficial pattern Christ is supposed to have provided. Inci- 
dentally, ‘““modern man” is no more exempt from need of the 
infinite grace of God than his predecessors. 


THE SEVEN R’S OF THE FULL GOSPEL. By Mark Allison 
Matthews, D.D., LL.D. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids. 101 pp. $1.00. 

In the briefest space—characteristic of the author—the 
late Dr. M. A. Matthews has left behind a memorial volume 
of sermons. The sermons are unrelated, hence the necessity 
of indicating their titles: The Seven R’s of the Full Gospel; 
Looking Four Ways: Pharisaical Criticism the Curse of the 
Church: The Master’s Call to the Colors: The Embarrassing 
Question: A Test of Christianity: How We Get Away from 
the Papal Power of Rome; John Huss, the Great Martyr, and 
the Martyr Spirit. This collection of sermons well repre- 
sents the heart and ministry of one of America’s foremost 
preachers, the pastor of the largest Presbyterian church in 
the world. It was the reviewer’s privilege to know Dr. Mat- 
thews intimately for twenty-five years and it is evident to 
one who had that relationship to him that his sterling loyalty 
to the Word of God and tireless zeal for Christ are well ex- 
pressed in these pages. 


Professor John F. Walvoord 


THE Hory Sprrit. By Wick Broomall. A.M.. Th.M. Amer- 
ican Tract Society, New York. 207 pp. $1.50. 
Modern works on the Holy Spirit which are Scriptural, 
comprehensive, and doctrinally accurate are exceedingly rare, 
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put the present volume on the Holy Spirit by Prof. Broomall 
fills all of these essential qualifications. The author, who is 
a professor of Greek and Hebrew at Columbia Bible College, 
and a former instructor in Hebrew at the Dallas Theological 
Seminary, has produced a work which will be found fitting as 
a textbook in colleges and Bible institutes and for general 
use by the Christian reading public. His treatment is in 
plain language and understandable to the average reader, and 
yet covers every essential point in the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. The book fully merits inclusion in the number of 
prize winning books selected by the American Tract Society 
during 1940. 

Beginning with the study of the Person and deity of the 
Holy Spirit, the volume considers the place of the Spirit in 
the Old Testament, in the Gospels, in the Acts, and in rela- 
tion to the Word of God and the Church. The closing chap- 
ters are on the themes of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
redemption, in the believer, and in the Spirit-filled life. This 
volume is worthy of a place in every Christian study and will 
be a vital contribution to preachers and Christian teachers. 


Professor Charles L. Feinberg 


A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. By Joseph 
Reider, Ph.D. The Jewish Publication Society of America. 
τὴ + 846 pp. + ix of index + three maps in color. 

2.50. 

Dr. Reider is Professor of Biblical Philology in Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia. In conformity with a plan conceived 
after the publication of the Hebrew Scriptures by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, this work is sent forth as the 
second commentary in what is meant to be a series on all the 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures. The first commentary was 
that by the late Dr. Max L. Margolis on the Book of Micah. 
The commentary is given in popular form, but accuracy and 
clarity are not thereby sacrificed. Intended for Jewish read- 
ers, it stresses the Jewish point of view, giving the traditional 
interpretations that are to be found in the classical Jewish 
literature of medieval and modern times. Account is taken 
of recent discoveries, linguistic, literary, and archaeological. 
Proper mention is made of non-Jewish views. This work 
assuredly achieves its every aim in seeking to give a schol- 
arly exposition of books of the sacred Scriptures. The atti- 
tude throughout is that of reverent, conservative scholarship. 
No serious student of God’s Word can afford to overlook this 
commendable work. Our earnest desire is that the Jewish 
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Publication Society, long noted for its splendid work in the 
Jewish literary field, will carry through its purpose of giving 
us an unbroken series of commentaries on the Hebrew Scrip- 


tures. 
Professor Charles A. Nash 


IN THE LAND OF CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. By William Hazer 
Wrighton. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 100 pp. $1.00. 

The author of this little book is Head of the department 
of Philosophy in the University of Georgia. He is English 
by birth and in his book he introduces his birthplace, God- 
manchester, which in earlier times was the site of a great 
Roman encampment. His early education was received in 
the town of Huntingdon, the home of Oliver Cromwell. His 
later boyhood was spent in Bedford, the home of John 
Bunyan. 

In the six chapters Dr. Wrighton has written concerning 
the experience of Protestantism and climaxes with the chapter 
headed “England of The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Interestingly 
written, the book can be interestingly read. 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE. By Harold John Ockenga. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 140 
pp. $1.00. 

The author of this very timely book has written on behalf 
of our American democracy, declaring that America (U.S.A.) 
is the product of Protestantism. He believes that if Prot- 
estantism wanes the cardinal principles of our democracy will 
die proportionately. His thesis, therefore, is that to preserve 
democracy we must preserve and invigorate Protestantism. 

In the development of his thesis, Dr. Ockenga has selected 
seven characters who were steps in Protestant development. 
They are Martin Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, John Calvin, Wil- 
liam of Orange, John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, and Roger 
Williams. 

Independency and denominationalism are set over against 
organic union in Protestantism and championed by the author 
in the final chapter of the book. 

This treatise should be widely read to the end that new 
regard for and interest in our heritage might be generated. 


A BOOK OF PROTESTANT SAINTS. By Ernest Gordon. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 190 pp. 
This book contains sketches of men and women little 

known or altogether unknown to the church in America. 
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Mr. Gordon has organized these biographical portraits 
under several chapter headings as follows: Men Who Remade 
the Church; Some Nineteenth Century Evangelical Philan- 
thropists; Some Workers Among Prisoners; Some Rescue 
Workers; Some Evangelical Missionaries. 

In his preface to the book Mr. Gordon states that the 
saints of whom he has written are marked by three things: 
they are people and products of the Book; they are familiar 
with the miraculous; they faced death confidently and tri- 
umphantly. 

The reading of this work will bring spiritual stimulus. 
We recommend that it be read and reread. It may be taken 
up and dipped into at any point with profit. 


Professor James T. Spangler 


AFTER C. T. STUDD. By Norman Grubb. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids. 185 pp. $1.00. 

Having first written a biography of Studd, the author pro- 
duces now a sequel to this: the story of people who have fol- 
lowed in the steps of a missionary pioneer. We are fascinated 
by the account that tells how ordinary (seemingly ordinary) 
men and women achieved the extraordinary. Hardships and 
dangers, the normal experience of the pioneer, can never be 
minimized. Some of the chapters include: “C. T. Studd’s 
Last Prayer,” “To Believe is To Have,” “The Way Up is 
Down,” “Women Blaze the Trail,” “World’s Sturdiest Men,” 
“The Secret.” 


Professor C. F. Lincoln 
WILL THE CHURCH PASS THROUGH THE TRIBULATION? By 

Henry C. Thiessen, B.D., Ph.D., D.D. Zondervan Publish- 

ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 53 pp. Paper, 35c. 

At the present time there is no little confusion regarding 
the teaching of the Scripture on the great tribulation. In 
this pamphlet Dr. Thiessen, who is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Bible, Theology, and Philosophy at Wheaton College, 
has given a concise but conclusive presentation of the main 
Biblical facts on the subject. 

The booklet presents the following points of Scripture 
teaching: that the Church has a direct promise that it will 
be kept from the tribulation; that the Scripture relates all 
the weeks of Daniel, including the seventieth which is the 
tribulation, to Israel and not to the true Church; that the 
nature and purpose of the great tribulation and God’s method 
of dealing with the Church are incongruous; that the true 
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Church is pictured as enthroned in heaven during the tribu- 
lation; that the Holy Spirit, who is inseparably related to the 
Church in this age, is “taken out of the way” before the 
manifestation of Antichrist, and this implies the taking away 
of the Church at the same time; that the predicted events 
require that a period of time elapse between the coming of 
Christ for the Church and His return to establish His per- 
sonal kingdom; and that the exhortations to constant ex- 
pectancy of Christ’s return are incompatible with the idea of 
the entrance of the Church into the great tribulation, which 
is a definite time-period. 

' Dr. Thiessen gives the Scripture on all of the above con- 
siderations, presents a conclusive exegesis of the texts, and 
expounds in a constructive way the related Biblical passages. 
The whole treatise is exceedingly helpful and eminently sat- 
isfactory. 


John Henry Bennetch 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By Earnest F. Scott, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 191 pp. $2.00. 


The Apocalypse is certainly a tract for our times. Hence 
a new aid to the understanding of this testimony from the 
pen of a distinguished professor and author will be welcomed. 
Already the present work has become a Religious Book Club 
selection. Dr. Scott elucidates Revelation as “a treasure- 
house of primitive myth and speculation,” by so much sever- 
ing himself willingly from the traditional view that deems 
the epistle prophecy. Nevertheless profitable emphases and 
conclusions are to be noted throughout his work. The literary 
unity and grandeur of Revelation, the Domitianic date, the 
premillennial return of Christ and two literal resurrections, 
the centrality of Jesus Christ, salvation by faith in the Lamb, 
and the connection of the Apocalypse with Biblical testimony 
generally are all stressed. Perhaps the finest section in this 
commentary relates to a necessity for judgment on the im- 
penitent world—one impressive burden of Revelation. Dr. 
Scott’s approach has differed from that of a verse-by-verse 
commentary, since he is content with a careful surveying. 
An index adds to the value of the work. 


MosES—HIs FIRST AND SECOND COMING. The Exodus in the 
Light of Prophecy. By Arno Clemens Gaebelein, D.D. 
Publication Office Our Hope, New York. 183 pp. $1.00. 
The dean of American prophetical teachers who recently 

expounded Pauline eschatology in an able volume writes now 
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a companion work on Old Testament prophecy. This book 
details the prophetic typology centering in Moses. So here is 
no ordinary biography of the emancipator, but on the con- 
trary a discerning interpretation of Exodus, chapters one to 
fifteen, that will compel attention alike from advanced and 
new students of the Prophetic Word. Indeed, the treatise 
also constitutes an apologetic for the Messiah of Israel, as 
our author desired (p. 96). Dr. Gaebelein reveals his wide 
acquaintance with archaeology, Egyptology, and Hebrew, 
besides a conservative position on Pentateuchal criticism and 
an admirable imagination by which to present history vividly. 
Meneptah II is his decision for the Pharoah of the Exodus. 
As for his underlying purpose behind a new volume, “We are 
mostly concerned in this work to make clear that Moses is an 
outstanding type of Christ; and more specifically foreshadow- 
ing Israel’s future deliverance in the light of their past de- 
liverance out of Egypt” (p. 57), every reader will agree that 
the writer’s aim has been achieved with distinction. 


Miner Brodhead Stearns 


THE SPADE AND THE SCRIPTURES. By James C. Muir. 

Broadman Press, Nashville. 182 pp. ὅς. 

One is always glad to see a new work on the latest dis- 
coveries in the field of archaeology, as these throw light on 
the Bible. And one never needs to fear that new archaeo- 
logical discovery will discredit or contradict some Bible 
statement, for it may well be said that archaeology is the 
Bible’s best friend.- The author of this work is quite evi- 
dently convinced of the historical accuracy of the Scriptures, 
and uses the new discoveries in Bible lands to illuminate his 
descriptions of Old Testament characters and their times. 
Some of the chapter titles are: Abraham: His Boyhood Home 
in Ur; Abraham in Canaan; From Abraham to Joseph; The 
Egypt that Joseph Knew; Moses, the Emancipator; Moses, 
the Lawgiver; Israel under Joshua; etc. The final chapter 
is entitled: Nehemiah the Rebuilder of Jerusalem. It will 
thus be seen that a large part of the Old Testament is cov- 
ered in chronological order. 

The book is very readable, and is intended for use in a 
course of training for Sunday School teachers. With that 
in view, each chapter is followed by a series of questions 
permitting the student to test his grasp of the material. In 
fact, credit is given by the Educational Department of the 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tennessee, for the 
study of this book by correspondence. 


ον 


